The Old in the Shadow of the New 


Our two covers picture in full color two buildings, 
located in adjacent blocks of downtown Richmond, which 
were constructed nearly a century and a quarter apart. The 
front cover presents a wintry view of the rear portico of 
the White House of the Confederacy. The back cover 
affords a southward perspective of the Medical College of 
Virginia Hospital, with the wartime residence of Jefferson 
Davis in the right foreground. Both of these pictures 
were taken in early morning sunlight late last February, 
while the final snow of the season was melting. Articles 


summarizing the hundred and more winters of the White Benson J. Lossing dei the White House of 


House of the Confederacy and of the Medical College of 
Virginia are two of the nine in this issue. 

Another affords an understanding of the life which Virginia women of 
the more favored class experienced in the aristocratic society of the expiring 
colonial era. The biography of George Washington’s sister, Betty Lewis, also 
reminds us that freedom did not come free to that generation of patriots. 
Within fifteen years after that victory had been won Betty's ornately deco- 
rated home, “Kenmore,” which is pictured in full color on pages 24-25, had 
to be sold. That mansion, now about two centuries old, still stands. 

George Rogers Clark, William Henry Harrison, Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson, and a memorable group of Virginia belles are 
among others who march in this Virginia Cavalcade. The belles, readers will 
learn, combined wit with loveliness. We leave it to others to argue where 
and when the concept of the “beautiful but dumb” originated. 


The Egyptian Building is overshadowed by the Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital across the same square. 


the Confederacy in 1865 with its sentry box. 
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In This Issue 
The White House of the Confederacy . i ‘ 


Here, where lived the First Family of a bitelal new 
nation, careful curators preserve relics of the Lost Cause. 


From Staunton to the White House..... 


This Valley-born son of a parson and professor ‘iocmme 
president—but not of his beloved University of Virginia. 


The Pathfinder of the Seas... 


Matthew Fontaine Maury, who took the guesswork out of 
navigation, began early to make himself “a useful man.” 


A Bouquet of Beauties . 


One of the fabulous “Gibson side” came from Virginia, 
which was already widely known as a land of “Belledom.” 


Betty Lewis, Virginia Matron . . ee re 
This sister of George Washington was the gracious and 
charming mistress of beautiful and spacious “Kenmore.” 

The Symbolism of Our Seal . : , 
Those who designed Virginia's adapted 1 to 
a commonwealth the art and poetry of republican Rome. 


“A Few Men Well Conducted” . : 


George Rogers Clark led them on a 


across the flooded prairies to Vincennes and victory. 


The Last Days of a President-Elect . ap 


Two American presidents were inaugurated in 1841; both 
had been born in the same Tidewater Virginia county. 


The Medical College of Virginia . 


Its soaring skyscraper serves mankind and ipuntolines a 
triumph over the tribulations of its lean and hungry past. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, 


to reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections 


Virginia State Library, and to make the library more useful in its 


public service. 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 
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The White House of the Contederacy 


Rescued from Threatened Demolition in 1889, the Executive Mansion 
Occupied by Jefferson Davis and His Family during Four Historic 


Years Today Houses the Richmond Confederate Museum 


ln NOVEMBER, 1889, the Rich- 
mond City School Board proposed 
that Central School, standing on 
Shockoe Hill where Clay Street meets 
Twelfth, be demolished. The struc- 
ture was, after all, obviously no 
longer adequate to the purposes for 
which it had been utilized for 
eighteen years past. But at this 
point Colonel John B. Cary came 
forward with a counterresolution, 
namely, that the city appropriate 
funds for the construction of a new 
school building and that as soon as 
this should be ready for service the 
older structure be turned over to the 
newly formed Confederate Memorial 
Literary Society for use as a museum. 
The resolution was adopted, the 


Varina Howell Davis was a 
vivacious first lady. 


by Robert L. Scribner 


Jefferson Davis would not ac- 
cept the mansion as a per- 
sonal gift. 


transfer of property duly made, and 
the Confederate Museum appropri- 
ately dedicated on February 22, 1896. 

There was, indeed, some point to 
Colonel Cary’s objection to the pro- 
posed dismantling, for what had 
been the home of Central School 
had previously been a domicile of 
another sort—from July, 1861, to 
April, 1865, Jefferson Davis's of- 
ficial residence, widely and proudly 
known as the White House of the 
Confederacy. As such, it had been 
a focal point of international atten- 
tion. For four years, brief or long 
(as one may view the matter), it 
had been one of the most important 
spots on earth. It had, in point of 


fact, been offered by the city of Rich- 
mond to the Southern president as 
a personal gift; but he had felt con- 
strained as a matter of principle to 
decline it as such. It remained, there- 
fore, municipal property, rented to 
the government of the Confederate 
States. 

Designed by master architect Rob- 
ert Mills and completed in 1818, 
the house was first the property of 
Dr. John Brockenbrough, a man of 
political significance in his day and 
one sufficiently skilled in human re- 
lations to retain the friendship of 
his frequent guest, the mercurial 
John Randolph of Roanoke. The 
aging doctor sold the house in 1844, 


Jeff Davis, Jr., was the old- 
est of the president’s sons. 
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whereafter it passed through several 
hands until it was acquired by the 
city on the first day of June, 1861. 
By that date it was already encrusted 
with tradition. Old gentlemen who 
visited the president sometimes 
glanced at the terraced garden and 
sighed to Mrs. Davis, ‘This house 
was perfect when lovely Mary Brock- 
enbrough used to walk there, singing 
among the flowers.” And after a 
while, the president’s lady confessed, 
“Mary came to us, too.” Her name 
became a household word, so that 
Mr. Davis would playfully inquire 
if “Mary would approve’ some re- 
arrangement of the furniture. 

It was a substantial house that 
lovely Mary had left behind, measur- 
ing some 67 by 52 feet, with large 
and airy rooms and walls of solid 
brick, plastered outside, painted white, 
and supporting a roof of slate. The 
terraced garden in the rear, with its 
eastern expanse sloping gently toward 
the valley below, was planted with 
cherry, apple, and pear trees, divorced 
from the street by a high brick wall, 
and dominated by an imposing, col- 
umned porch. Nor, in preparing it 
for executive occupancy, had a com- 


Bimonthly levees were con- 
tinued as a matter of course. 
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Lately evacuated by the Davises, the White House of the Con- 


federacy was sketched from across Shockoe Valley by Albert R. 
Waud in April, 1865. 


mittee of Richmond ladies neglected 
to furnish its interior in the most 
exquisite taste. The presidential fam- 
ily was especially delighted with the 
Carrara marble mantels, embossed 
with mythological figures; and these 
the Davises’ small sons—Jeff, Jr., 
“Little Joe,” and Billie—were wont 
to shower with kisses in demonstrat- 
ing their affection for the “pretty 
ladies” gracing the pilasters. 

Not lacking some feeling of her 
own for interior decoration, Mrs. 
Davis made certain additions to the 
furnishings. Tropical plants, for ex- 
ample, were placed in the drawing 
and the dining rooms. And a splen- 
did, cream-colored carpet adorned the 
president’s study. It was on this fair 
covering that General Robert E. Lee, 
his boots still soiled with the mud of 
the field, trod one day with embar- 
rassed apologies. But Mrs. Davis bade 
him be at ease: the business of state 
was surely worth a muddied carpet. 

Bowing thankfully, the general 
turned, his eyes falling on a silver 
saucepan on the hearth. ‘That is a 
comfortable and pretty little thing,” 
he said; “what do you use it for?” 


In response the president’s wife heat- 
ed and gave him steaming café au 
lait (a half-coffee, half-milk mixture 
still highly popular in New Orleans), 
served in a delicately thin cup. “This 
drink is exquisite,” commented 
““Marse” Robert, waving aside the 
suggestion that he might also enjoy 
lunch: “I cannot eat; do not call a 
servant, it is very cosy just so.” 

The Davises were hosts on more 
formal occasions, of course, and to 
the White House of the Confederacy 
came field commanders, cabinet mem- 
bers, and legislators renowned for 
their contributions to the Cause. State 
dinners, because of austerities im- 
posed by the war, were few, generally 
being reserved for the entertainment 
of distinguished foreign visitors. But 
bimonthly levees, in the tradition 
made familiar to Southerners at an- 
other White House some miles farther 
north, were continued as a matter of 
course. At these a military band fur- 
nished music; and to these receptions 
came people from all walks of life— 
high-ranking officials, plain folk, and 
the usual assortment of political 
hangers-on found in every capital. 
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As first lady of the Confederacy, 
the vivacious Mrs. Davis was “at 
home”’yon all evenings not set aside 
for state occasions. Anyone dropping 
in might expect tobe invited to tea 
and conversation. *But anyone so in- 
vited soon learned that domestic eti- 
quette was something less than stilted. 
The age was Victorian, true, but the 
Davis children—a girl and three boys 
—seem not to have understood its re- 
strictions. Difficult it was, then, for 
the staid statesman to maintain his 
aplomb when at any moment the 
house might reverberate with war 
whoops. Or what stern warrior could 
retain his gravity when “Little Joe” 
appeared in the parlor in his night- 
gown and insisted on saying his pray- 
ers then and there? 

Perhaps it was fortunate that the 
children were too young to sally forth 
to do battle with their neighbors in 
Shockoe Valley. But if they had not 
been, their place as the offspring of 
a president would probably not have 
saved them buffetings in contests with 
the children of the underprivileged. 
For in the Valley, lying directly with- 
in view of the Executive Mansion, 
was a group of houses known as 
“Butcher Town’’—attractive enough 
at a distance, but a very real slum for 
all that. There dwelt the youthful 
“Butcher cats,” who were at openly 
declared and perpetual war with the 
“Hill cats,” those sons of the Shockoe 
Hill well-to-do. 

On one occasion Mr. Davis de- 
scended the hill to essay the arrange- 
ment of a truce. But his effort netted 
him results no better than did similar 
attempts to achieve an understanding 
with a certain Mr. A. Lincoln, late 
of Illinois. It is true that the Shockoe 
Valley youngsters heard him out with 
all the attentiveness due a man whose 
oratory once had resounded through- 
out the chamber of the federal Sen- 
ate; but when he had concluded his 
plea, the eldest of them spoke up to 
retort, “President, we like you, . . . 
but we ain’t never goin’ to be friends 
with them Hill cats.’’ Mr. Lincoln 
could not have put it more bluntly. 
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“Jeb” Stuart’s equipment is 
among the relics in the Con- 
federate Museum. 


Life within the Executive Mansion, 
the while, continued its way, with its 
assorted joys and griefs. There were 
momentous conferences held on high 
level; strategy was debated; and legis- 
lation was charted. There was the 
ringing laughter of the children. And 
then there was the anguished silence 
of stricken parents when ‘‘Little Joe,”’ 
not yet six years of age, fell from the 
balustrade of the east porch and was 
almost instantly killed. His untimely 
death stilled a voice which his mother 
must grievously have wished to hear 
once more—even though it had dis- 
tressed her with its shrill references 
to “damnyankees.” Mrs. Davis had 
felt that the compounded word was, 
perhaps, not in the best taste, esp- 
cially for one so young. But it did 
have a vogue, and she probably heard 
it uttered many times by other voices 
throughout succeeding years. 

Almost as soon as “Little Joe’ had 
left this world it was entered by 
Varina Anne, the Davises’ second 
daughter. Born in the house on 
Shockoe Hill, she was destined to be- 
come the beloved ‘Winnie’ who was 
adopted as their particular darling by 
thousands of grizzled old warriors. 


They saw in the blossoming beauty 
of the “Daughter of the Confed- 
eracy’ a symbolical resurrection of 
their Cause, which itself had with- 
ered and perished. 

But of deaths, births, ‘old, un- 
happy, far-off things, and battles long 
ago”’ the house had had its quota now. 
One April Sunday the president hur- 
ried home from divine worship. There 
was confusion, noise, and hasty pack- 
ing. Himself calm and dignified, yet 
sad, the chief sat on a divan and 
smoked a cigar until his carriage 
rolled around. He was leaving the 
mansion, never to return. 

Instead, others came to the old 
house—bearded men clothed in for- 
eign blue and strutting across its 
boards in heavy leather boots. Then 
one afternoon ungainly Mr. A. Lin- 
coln, late of Illinois, dropped in for 
consultation with his aides and, it was 
whispered, sat in the departed Mr. 
Davis’s favorite chair and “‘teetered 
boyishly.”” The underlings whom he 
left behind turned the home into 
headquarters for a cause quite differ- 
ent from that to which for four years 
it had been dedicated. From its cham- 
bers they directed the Reconstruction 
in Virginia. Surely, then, when they 
departed and the house was turned 
back to the city and converted into 
a school, aging Richmonders must 
have thought it pressed again into 
noble service; for as it once had 
served the Old South, so now, in car- 
ing for educational needs of a rising 
generation, it was serving the New. 

Certainly, enveloped as it was in 
its thousand historic moments, the 
building deserved fairer treatment 
than the demolition proposed for it 
in November, 1889. Innumerable 
thousands for two generations now 
have reverently passed through its 
spacious chambers; and by their very 
presence they have testified that Col- 
onel Cary was right in supposing that 
the accumulation and preservation of 
a treasure trove of Confederate me- 
morials would rivet the living in 
sentimental union with the long de- 
parted. 4 
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From Staunton to the White House 
Virginia, Virginians, and Woodrow Wilson 


WILSON once de- 


sctibed himself as ‘‘a lawyer and a 
Virginian.” He had been born in 
Staunton, and he had studied law 
at the University of Virginia, but 
when he made the above remark, 
he had been studying and teaching 
political science in the northeastern 
United States for almost fourteen 
years. 

It is somewhat of a historical ac- 
cident that he was born in Virginia 
at all. His father, Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson, was a Presbyterian minister 
who led a somewhat migratory ex- 
istence. A native of Ohio, the elder 
Wilson had come to the Old Do- 
minion in 1851 to teach chemistry 
and natural philosophy at Hampden- 
Sydney College. After four years 
there he accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Staunton and 
was installed in the early summer of 
1855. He and his family soon moved 
into the substantial brick manse 
which the church had erected a dec- 
ade earlier. He also was appointed 
acting principal of the Augusta Fe- 
male Seminary, now Mary Baldwin 
College. 

There Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
was born on December 26, 1856. 
When the boy was still an infant, 
“very plump and fat and remarkably 
quiet,” his father received yet another 
call to yet another church. Late in 
1857 the Wilson family moved to 
Augusta, Georgia. Young Thomas 
spent his boyhood there and in South 
Carolina, and he came of age in 
North Carolina. He did not return 
to his native state for twenty-two 
years. 

Then he came, not to resume his 
residence, but to attend the Univer- 
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by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


sity of Virginia. During the year 
and a quarter which he spent at the 
Charlottesville institution he made 
frequent week-end visits to the home 
of his uncle, James Bones, in Staun- 
ton. On these occasions he un- 
doubtedly met many people who 
remembered his parents. 

These diversions did not seriously 
distract him from his studies at the 
University, where he matriculated in 
September, 1879. ‘Tommy’ Wilson 
had chosen the law, not for any in- 
trinsic love of the subject, but be- 
cause he felt that success at the bar 
might lead to political prominence. 
And politics was the chosen profes- 
sion of this serious young man whose 
highest ambition was to be a senator 
from Virginia. His youthful day- 
dream not only reveals young Wil- 
son’s high opinion of the upper 
house of Congress but also shows 
the extent to which he identified him- 
self with his native state, Virginia. 

He was not a “prize student,”” but 


This plaque in Staunton does not mention the pastor’s famous son. 
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BEALS GHURCH, 1858 185 
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he was a conscientious worker whose 
responses in class were prompt, pre- 
cise, and ‘‘satisfactory in every re- 
spect.” Given the fierce scholastic 
discipline enforced by his teachers, 
the celebrated John Barbee Minor 
and the able Stephen Osborne South- 
all, and his own sense of duty, he 
could do no other. A classmate later 
recalled, however, that Wilson 
“spent more time in reading eco- 
nomics and politics than he did pre- 
paring Blackstone and Real Property.” 

The would-be statesman, however, 
was well-rounded enough to under- 
stand “‘the true value of all college 
experiences.” He became a notable 
member of the Jefferson Literary 
Society and made therein a local rep- 
utation as an orator. He contributed 
articles on political and constitutional 
subjects to the University of Virginia 
Magazine. Classmates did not miss 
the connection between his activities 
and his aspirations. ““The thing about 
Wilson which made the deepest im- 
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pression upon his classmates,” wrote 
one of them, ‘was his eager and ab- 
sorbing ambition to achieve political 
and literary renown.” 

Yet “Tommy’’ Wilson also found 
time for other pursuits. He was, of 
course, ‘“‘a regular attendant upon di- 
vine worship” and “‘an active worker 
in the YMCA” as well. The pos- 
sessor of a pleasant tenor voice, he 
was a member of both the chapel 
choir and the glee club. Although 
too frail for strenuous athletics, he 
“rarely missed a good ball game.” 
He took long rambling walks with 
his friends in the hills around Char- 
lottesville, and he developed an 
amazing ability to hit a baseball to 


A room in Wilson’s birthplace. 


Three stories high in the rear, the manse overlooks a terraced 
garden. 


any one of a widely scattered group 
of catchers. (There were those who 
noted, however, that he never took 
his turn in the field and doubted that 
he could catch at all.) Generally 
dignified and even aloof in large 
groups, he loved to entertain “the 
limited circle of his student friends” 
with jokes and dialect stories. 

Bad health forced him to forsake 
this pleasant existence late in 1880. 
He returned home to Wilmington, 
North Carolina, without completing 
his law course, and he did not re- 
turn to Charlottesville. However, he 
retained a lifelong affection for the 
place and, despite the fact that he 
was also an alumnus of Davidson 
College, Princeton, and later the 
Johns Hopkins, he liked to tell peo- 
ple that the University of Virginia 
was his “academic home.” 

Turning from law to teaching, 
Woodrow Wilson, as he now began 
to call himself, settled in the north- 
east. In 1890 he became professor 
of jurisprudence and political econ- 
omy at Princeton University. He 
helped to establish the honor system 
there, possibly in tribute to another 
alma mater where discipline was 
based “‘on a sacred regard for truth.” 
He maintained a correspondence 
with old classmates like Richard 
Heath Dabney and Charles William 
Kent, both of whom were by that 
time on the University of Virginia 
faculty. But he did not return to 
the state and refused the presidency 
of the University when it was of- 
fered to him in 1898. 

He chose to remain in New Jersey, 
where he became president of Prince- 
ton in 1902 and governor of the state 
eight years later. At that point Demo- 
crats in many parts of the nation, in- 
cluding Virginia, began to mention 
him as a presidential possibility. Wil- 
son clubs were formed in Norfolk 
and, appropriately enough, in Staun- 
ton late in 1910. Students at the 
University of Virginia helped to or- 
ganize the Woodrow Wilson League 
of College Men the following year. 
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Buttons like these blossomed on many a Virginian’s lapel during the presidential campaign of 1912. 


The old manse in which Wilson was born in 1856 was the scene of a post-election celebration in 1912. 
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Professors Stephen O. Southall and John B. 
Minor taught “Tommy” Wilson. 


Virginians generally began to take notice of such 
a distinguished native son. The Mother of Presi- 
dents had not given birth for sixty-four years, and 
the prospect that she might regain her ancient fe- 
cundity aroused people who cared little about cru- 
sading college presidents and reform governors. 

Some members of the Virginia delegation to the 
Democratic national convention which met in Balti- 
more late in June, 1912, supported Wilson ardently 
and energetically, waving a black and orange banner 
on which were emblazoned the words ‘Born in 
Staunton, Va.” The majority of the delegation, 
including its most prominent and influential mem- 
bers, opposed the native son almost to the last. 

When Wilson was finally nominated on the forty- 
sixth ballot, his hard-won victory provoked an en- 
thusiastic response in Virginia, particularly in the 
Valley town where he had been born. There “a 
seething, surging, shouting assemblage of cele- 
brators’’ paraded past the old manse, expressing their 
delight with ‘‘red fire, cannon crackers, speeches, and 
the terrifying din of every kind of noise making 
instrument.’ Virginians generally were proud that 
the nominee was ‘‘an intellectual giant, a clean cul- 
tured and thoroughly poised personality, a perfect 
honest gentleman, and an ideal Democrat,’’ but 
the fact that he was a native son made all these 
other attributes much more meaningful. 

Other communities in the state sought to share 
the glory. It was one thing when Democrats in 
Harrisonburg spoke of the candidate as “the Valley 
of Virginia man.” It was another when people 
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from Cumberland County tried to claim that Wilson 
had been born there. A brief statement from 
“Staunton’s native set everyone concerned right 
on this matter. 

Such minor controversies did not prevent most 
Virginians from voting for Wilson that November 
or dilute their enthusiasm over his close but un- 
challenged victory. For the first time since the sud- 
den death of Zachary Taylor in 1850 there would be 
a native of Virginia in the White House. The fact 
that the new president-elect had not lived in the 
state for thirty-two years did not diminish the pride 
which residents of the Old Dominion felt or temper 
the exuberance of their celebrations. 

Today there is a bust of the wartime president 
in the Virginia state capitol. The Staunton manse 
in which he was born ninety-four years ago has 
become a national shrine. Although she now has 
to share his memory with the rest of the nation and 
indeed with the whole free world, Virginia is still 
proud that Woodrow Wilson passed her way. 7 7 1 


Wilson roomed on West Range during his 

last session at the University. Earlier he had 

lived in House F, Dawson’s Row, which was 
later demolished. 
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The Pathfinder of the Seas 


Incessant Industry and an Abiding Faith That the 
Seas Move in Response to Divine Law Led 
Matthew Fontaine Maury to Discoveries 


Which Transformed Navigation 


into a Science 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 
and Robert L. Scribner 


= and Magellan opened new oceans 
to commerce. It remained for Matthew Fontaine 
Maury three and a half centuries later to discover 
natural pathways across the trackless seas. Only 
once did he have command of a ship, but then he 
found, to his consternation, that he had to guess 
which course he should steer in order to take maxi- 
mum advantage of winds and waves. As a result 
he devoted the best years of his vigorous life to 
the task of making it unnecessary for other pilots 
to turn their helms by guesswork. Maury virtually 
founded the science of oceanography, the ge- 
ography of the vast majority of the earth’s surface 
which is covered by large bodies of water; and he 
pioneered in developing this new branch of human 
knowledge primarily because it had practical ap- 
plications. Before his thirty-fifth birthday he could 
write, “When I became old enough to reflect, it 
was the aim at which all my energies were directed 
to make myself a useful man.” 

Maury roamed far and wide, but his life began 
and ended in Virginia. He was born near Fred- 
ericksburg, in Spotsylvania County, on January 14, 
1806. Dutch and English bloods were mixed with 
the French Huguenot strain which is indicated by 
the names Fontaine and Maury. His parents moved 
with their family of nine children—he was the 
fourth of five boys—to Tennessee in 1810.  Fif- 
teen years later another migrant Virginian, Con- 
gressman Sam Houston, procured for young Maury 
an appointment as a midshipman in the United 
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States navy. Father Maury did not withhold his 
consent from his son’s choice of a naval career; 
but, since one of his older sons had already been 
lost at sea, neither did he bless it. He indicated 
his feeling most pointedly by giving it no financial 
support. Hence the gray mare on which the 
nineteen-year-old lad made his trip of several hun- 
dred miles to the nation’s capital was borrowed 
for that journey. 

Only five feet six inches tall, the deep-chested, 
powerfully muscled midshipman surveyed his new 
life from tender blue eyes. His career began afloat 
on the Brandywine, the warship which, in the sum- 
mer of 1825, bore the Marquis de Lafayette back 
to France after his memorable American tour. The 
industrious little middy’s next extended cruise was 
aboard the Vincennes, the first United States man- 
of-war to circumnavigate the globe. Finally, in 
1831, the young naval officer was assigned to com- 
mand the Falmouth on a trip around Cape Horn 
to the Pacific coast of South America. He was 
appalled that he could find no records of prevailing 
winds which might speed his vessel on her way. 
On her bridge he began the scientific observations 
which have proved to be of inestimable value both 
to sleek clipper ships in that heyday of sail and to 
tramp freighters, luxury liners, and formidable war- 
ships in our days of diesel power. 

Nine years at sea served to mature the naval 
officer, but he was destined to spend ashore three 
decades of active duty. It was with the personal 
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When rhododendron and mountain laurel were in bloom in 1923 in verdant Goshen Pass, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia unveiled this appropriate monument there. The anchor was a gift of the Vir- 
ginia Pilot Association. 
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polish of a man of the world that he came back to 
Fredericksburg in 1834 and married one of his 
cousins, Ann Herndon. But it was not with much 
more cash than he had possessed when he departed 
from Tennessee, for the ten dollars he handed the 
parson who performed the ceremony is alleged to 
have been all he had. 

Himself a member of a large family, Maury 
eventually fathered eight children of his own. To 
him these five girls and three boys were “my tribe.” 
Though his time was filled with painstaking work, 
he gave to each of his children a great deal of 
fond, zestful attention. Maury’s life at home was 
completely harmonious and congenial. It was har- 
monious, that is, within his own definition; but to 
outsiders it must occasionally have seemed riotous. 

The day might begin with the “‘tribe’’ clustered 
about their father to watch, to marvel, and to assist 
in the ritual of his morning shave. That done, 
they were fascinated when he stroked his thinning 
hair with two large brushes at the same time. ‘“You 
see,” he remarked gravely, ‘if I use only one at 
a time it will turn me round and round like one 
oar to a boat.” The children believed him, too, 
until they grew somewhat older, and then the idea 
dawned that he might be having fun with them. 
He was like that—himself the youngest member of 
the family, he said, except the smallest baby. 

In Virginia, soon after his marriage, Maury wrote 
his first book on navigation. Experts among his 
elders praised it immediately, and both the Ameri- 
can and British navies adopted it as a textbook. 
Another struggling young author who was himself 
rising in the republic of letters, Edgar Allan Poe, 
then the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger 
in Richmond, reviewed the volume favorably, ap- 
plauding in particular its high degree of readability. 

Lieutenant Maury suffered in 1839 a stagecoach 
accident which left him permanently lame. During 
his convalescence, as tradition has it, a chance read- 
ing of the Eighth Psalm, which refers to the path- 
ways of the sea, inspired him anew to learn about 
those uncharted paths. If the Bible said there were 
channels in the deep, Maury’s faith left the ques- 
tion open to no doubt, and he resolved to find them. 
Nature, he believed, “was arranged and planned 
in the perfection of wisdom.” In a lecture years 
later he remarked, ‘The machinery by which the 
forces of the universe are regulated and controlled 
Is exquisite.” 
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The Virginia 
State Library 
preserves a copy 
of the first edi- 
tion of Maury’s 
most important 
book. 
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The adversity which crippled him kept Maury 
from reassignment to active duty on the oceans 
which he would come to understand as no other 
man ever had. Three years passed before he could 
see that the accident was a blessing in disguise. 
In the meantime he did not neglect to make himself 
useful; discretion, however, dictated that he should 
do so anonymously. Though he wrote under the 
pseudonym of “Harry Bluff,” he had not been 
bluffing when he contributed to a Richmond news- 
paper in 1838 a dozen articles advocating sweeping 
reforms in the navyy—among them the establish- 
ment of a national naval academy, a dream which 
he saw come true in 1845. Reviving both his pen 
name and his pointed, constructive criticisms of the 
Navy Department from top to bottom, the insubordi- 
nate but almost immobile young lieutenant renewed 
the attack in the Southern Literary Messenger. For 
a short time, indeed, he assisted in editing that 
outstanding magazine. Other naval men who 
wanted improvements in that service circularized 
Maury’s outpourings and wondered who wrote 
them. When the Messenger revealed his identity 
in 1841, many newspaper editors proposed that 
President John Tyler should appoint him Secretary 
of the Navy, a merely administrative post which 
did not appeal to Maury’s inquisitive mind. 

Much more to his taste was his assignment in 
1842 as superintendent of the navy’s Depot of 
Charts and Instruments. It gave him a desk in 
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The Virginia State Library preserves several 
presentation copies of Maury’s works. 


the national capital; what was more important, it 
made him the director of an office which he could 
convert into a research agency of previously un- 
foreseen usefulness. In this capacity-—but with 
the title after 1854 of superintendent of the United 
States Naval Observatory and Hydrographical Of- 
fice—Maury was to make his greatest contributions 
to the navigational sciences, although he was a 
landlocked sailor. 

No mere bureaucrat, the new superintendent be- 
gan to glean every possible fact which might. re- 
veal oceanic weather and currents. Much informative 
data he culled from dusty old log books and other 
materials which had been long neglected in his 
office. New reports he persuaded ship captains to 
record for him as they cruised the Seven Seas under 
both normal and freak conditions of wind and 
wave. But the meticulous scientist did more than 
study logs of past and current transoceanic trips. 
At various places tightly corked bottles containing 
dated records of latitude, longitude, and weather 
were dropped into the oceans. Wherever they 
were later sighted by other sailors, they were hauled 
aboard, were completed by the addition of more 
facts, and were sent to Maury for interpretation. 
Within five years he was ready to publish his first 
navigational charts, and in 1848 he issued explana- 
tory directions for their most effective use. 

Did this labor pay dividends? Its results wer: 
dramatic. The California “gold rush’ posed new 
navigational preblems, since time was the essence 
of success, the difference between fortune and fail- 
ure, for thousands of Easterners who were anxious 
to reach the West Coast as quickly as possible. 
By using Maury’s charts, sailing masters were able 
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to reduce the average time for passage from New 
York harbor to San Francisco’s Golden Gate from 
180 to 133 days. One of the most celebrated 
voyages made possible by his researches was that 
of a Yankee clipper, the Flying Cloud, in 1851. 
She plowed the route around South America in 89 
days and 21 hours. 

In 1853 the Virginian secured the calling of an 
international conference at Brussels. He led its 
deliberations. When it adjourned, the leading mari- 
time nations had agreed on a uniform system for 
collecting oceanic data. Honors flowed, as irresis- 
tibly as the tides, toward the modest scientist who 
was revealing the secrets of the seas. He received 
so many honorary degrees and awards that he was 
hailed as ‘the most decorated person born on 
American soil.’ Yet, despite all this glorification, 
the little man refused to believe himself a genius. 
“It’s the talent of industry that makes a man,” he 
confided to a friend. “I don’t think that so much 
depends upon intellect as is generally supposed; 
but industry and steadiness of purpose, they are the 
things.” 

Amid his playful, noisy children and a clutter of 
papers this tireless worker wrote the greatest of 
his many books. This is his authoritative descrip- 
tion of The Physical Geography of the Sea, which 
was first published in 1855 and has been reissued 
in scores of editions and numerous languages. It 
created a reading vogue which a recent best seller, 
Rachel L. Carson’s The Sea Around Us, has been 
able to revive but not to match. Typically, he 
took pains to discuss the varying depths of the 
floor of the Atlantic, for there was talk of sending 
messages instantaneously to Europe. On the tele- 
graphic plateau which the practical Maury de- 
scribed Cyrus W. Field and his associates laid three 
years later the first transatlantic cable. Of it Field 
is reported to have said, “Maury furnished the 
brains, England furnished the money, and I did 
the work.” 

Indifferent to the continuing usefulness of the 
little Huguenot, a navy board in 1855 recom- 
mended his retirement to reserve status. He was 
not yet fifty, but, after all, he limped, did he not? 
The mild superintendent exploded. ‘This Board,” 
he stormed, quoting facts and figures, “could only 
have given an average of ten minutes’ ‘careful ex- 
amination’ to the merits and demerits of each of 
the 712 officers in our Naval Service. This Board 
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met in secret, kept no record of proceedings, called 
no witnesses, and heard no arguments.’ Public 
opinion erupted in outrage, spewing the lava of 
its volcanic wrath on the hapless board. The pres- 
sure was irresistible; the Virginian was reinstated 
and promoted to the rank of commodore. 

Nevertheless, other irresistible pressures were 
soon to separate Maury from his office, though he 
would never be shelved. On the one hand, he felt 
personally that Negro slavery, that prime source of 
national agitation, was an unmitigated evil; and 
toward its eradication in the United States he was 
prepared to direct a mass migration to the under- 
populated basin of the Brazilian Amazon. On 
the other hand, the commodore, like Robert E. Lee, 
was devoted to Virginia and would not condone 
the attempted coercion of any state by the tederal 
authority. Even after Lincoln's election he worked 
unremittingly for the preservation of the Union; 
but when Virginia made her exit, he departed with 
her. As he turned his back upon the Hydrographi- 
cal Office, where friendly hands all over the world 
had helped him to assemble treasures of information, 
tears coursed down his furrowed cheek. 

Before Virginia's secession became official Maury 
was in Richmond to accept one appointment as a 
commodore in the navy of his native state and an- 
other as a commander in that of the Confederacy. 
He had an irreplaceable knowledge of the Southern 
coasts and devised methods for their most effective 
defense. His chief contribution to the Confed- 
erate cause was the perfecting of submarine elec- 
trical torpedoes or, as they would be called today, 
mines. Near the end of the bitter conflict the 
head of the Federal navy admitted ruefully that 
more United States ships had been destroyed by 
Maury’s torpedoes than by any other means. 

The man who had made travel by water swifter 
was useful in yet another way to the Confederacy, 
which, being blockaded, naturally put a premium 
on speed afloat. He went to England in the second 
year of the war and arranged the purchase and out- 
fitting of commerce raiders. Returning homeward 
in the spring of 1865 to devote more attention to 
his mine-laying program, he had reached the West 
Indies when he learned of Lee’s surrender. Since 
representatives of the Confederacy abroad were ex- 
cluded from President Andrew Johnson’s general 
amnesty, Maury heeded the warning of friends 
not to complete his journey. 
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Thus, by another of the ironies of his career, the 
renowned oceanographer whose services had been 
sought eagerly by many nations learned what it 
was to be a man without a country. For three years 
he was a wandering exile. He joined forces briefly 
with the Hapsburg prince Maximillian during that 
unhappy monarch’s risky occupancy of the rickety 
Mexican throne; as commissioner of colonization, he 
did succeed in persuading a few Southern families 
to relocate in the state of Vera Cruz. But the former 
commodore understood how questionable the dur- 
ability of the imperial regime was. Early in 1866 
he cast adrift from it and returned to England, this 
time to be united there with his wife and five of 
his surviving children. His family had tasted the 
full bitterness of the gall of war; one son had been 
killed, a second was severely crippled, and all had 
suffered. 

Finally, in 1868, an extended amnesty enabled 
Maury to reénter the United States. In part of 
the nation his spotless reputation had been cruelly 
besmirched; there were some who chose to forget 
him. In contrast, his native state made it clear that 
he was wanted, either at the University of Vir- 
ginia or at the Virginia Military Institute. He 
selected what we would call a research professor- 
ship in the latter, perhaps in part because Robert 
E. Lee had settled in Lexington, more probably be- 
cause he could foresee a more constructive oppor- 
tunity there to resume his scientific investigations. 

A comfortable home facing the Institute's parade 
ground became for the former exile “this busy 
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haven where we've dropped anchors.” There he 
worked on his notable Physical Survey of Virginia, 
geography textbooks, and revisions of his earlier 
works. Thence he sallied forth for lectures to 
widely scattered audiences in prophetic advocacy 
of various national improve- 
ments. Through four years he 
found no cause to revise the 
complimentary comments which, 
while he was still thrilled with 
a revived “home-feeling,” the 
wanderer had written early in 
1869 of his congenial situation 
in Lexington: ‘People are very 
kind, the country is beautiful, 
the views and the scenery 
lovely.” 

In the autumn of 1872, while 
he was on a lecture tour, the 
scientist who had the soul of 
a poet entered upon his last ill- 
ness. Returning to Lexington, 
he announced calmly to his wife, 
“My dear, I am come home to 
die.” Through several wintry 
months on his painful death- 
bed he worked on his writings. 
When his wife expressed her 
wish that she might be per- 
mitted to bury him in Rich- 
mond, he remembered the 
unique witchery of verdant Goshen Pass, some fif- 
teen miles northwest of Lexington, and replied, 
“Very weil, my dear; then let my body remain here 
until the spring, and when you take me through the 
Goshen Pass, you must pluck the rhododendrons and 
the mountain-ivy and lay them upon me.” On the 
eve of his death, which came on February 1, 1873, 
the beloved father, a sailor to the end, asked one of 
his sons, ‘‘Are my feet growing cold? Do I drag my 
anchors?” To the affirmative reply he whispered 
with a smile, “All’s well.” 

Arrangements for his interment in Richmond 
were not completed until September. By then 
springtime blossoms had fallen from the shrubs 
which are the special glory of Goshen Pass, a pic- 
turesque, five-mile gorge in which the Maury River 
(formerly the North) alternately murmurs in quiet 
reflection pools and roars over limestone rocks. On 
its way to the nearest station of the Chesapeake 
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and Ohio Railway the funeral procession traveled 
slowly up the winding road which is cut into the 
mountainside above the sparkling waters. Honor- 
ing the hope of the scientist who had never been 
too busy to be a good father, members of his family 
stopped the carriages long 
enough to place on his coffin 
luxuriant branches of rhododen- 
dron and mountain laurel. 

On the first day of October, 
1873, Commodore Maury found 
his final resting place on a beau- 
tiful knoll in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery at Richmond, near the 
tombs of James Monroe and 
John Tyler. With an inherited 
sense of the appropriate one of 
his sons wrote of the spot, “I 
like [it] particularly because it 
faces the bright green country 
and overlooks the rapids of the 
James River, the sleeper there 
being always lulled by the mur- 
mur of running water, a sound 
which he so loved to hear.” 

In 1923 the Commonwealth 
of Virginia symbolically repaid 
in a measure the love which 
Maury had for her. Amid 
springtime blooms a sturdy 
granite monument was unveiled 
in Goshen Pass in honor of the loyal scientist whose 
poetic but practical mind had dwelt at the last upon 
the distinctive beauties of that corner of Rockbridge 
County. Professor C. Alphonso Smith paid eloquent 
tribute to the lovable man whose faith had led him 
to discern that Mother Nature is law-abiding and 
predictable, not capricious, in all her operations 
throughout the seven seas. But even that man of 
letters did not improve upon the concise inscription 
which honors 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 
PATHFINDER OF THE SEAS 
THE GENIUS WHO FIRST SNATCHED 
FROM OCEAN AND ATMOSPHERE 
THE SECRET OF THEIR LAWS. 7 7+ 1 
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Maria Mayo 


Phu there lived in Virginia a girl who is 
said to have rejected a hundred offers of marriage. 
Her name was Maria Mayo. Anyone who was not 
charmed by her remarkable beauty was sure to 
become her captive when, like a siren of old, she 
accompanied her bewitching songs with her magical 
harp. Ireland’s Tom Moore listened enthralled to 
her rendering of his famous composition, “Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms.” An- 
other romantic writer, John Howard Payne, was 
one of her many disappointed suitors. Perhaps 
Payne thought of this Virginia girl years later when 
in far-away Africa he dreamed of his “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

A brave warrior finally conquered the proud 
beauty’s heart. In 1817 Maria Mayo was married 
to Winfield Scott who, at the age of twenty-seven, 
was already a major general. Gossip said that 
Scott's proposals had begun as soon as he had 
entered military service and that he had been re- 
fused at each lower grade of military rank, but 
Maria denied the story. 

“Bellville,” the suburban Richmond home of 
the Mayos in which Maria was married, was fittingly 
named, for it had been designed by a belle, the 
accomplished, Dinwiddie-born Mary Ann Walker. 
This “dame of much will power, as well as of 
quick and decided action,’ was noted not only for 
her elegant appearance but also for her learning 
in botany. The first of her three husbands, John 
Bell, a native of Petersburg, became a tobacco mag- 
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A Bouquet 


Beauties 


Some Noted Virginia 
Belles of the Nineteenth 


by James H. Bailey 
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Mary Ann Walker 


nate in the state's capital; the second was the witty 
and socially distinguished Edmund Rootes; the third 
was her cousin, Dr. Robert Bolling Starke of Nor- 
folk. The eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke 
was always her devoted friend. 

Randolph’s name must be linked forever with 
that of the exquisite Maria Ward. Theirs is one 
of the saddest tales in the social annals of the state. 
From early boyhood Randolph loved this curly- 
haired daughter of Benjamin Ward, a Chesterfield 
County planter. How their courtship ended is still 
a mystery. One summer’s day Randolph dashed 
from her home and rode furiously away, never to 
see her again. Years passed. Then, without her 
knowledge, Randolph happened to approach a house 
in which she was singing. Spellbound by her voice, 
he tarried on the porch and from time to time sent 
in requests for the romantic ballads they had once 
enjoyed together. The lovely singer complied with 
these requests, unaware that outside the sender of 
them was pacing madly up and down, crying, ‘“Mac- 
beth hath murdered sleep; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more!” Maria became the faithful wife of another 
Randolph, Peyton, the son of Edmund, but her 
descendants say that on her deathbed she asked 
that her love letters from the erratic John, which 
she had long cherished, should be preserved. 

Two celebrated beauties of Richmond in the early 
nineteenth century became the wives of lawyers who 
had opposed each other in the famous treason trial 
of Aaron Burr. Elizabeth Selden McClurg married 
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John Wickham, who was Burt’s chief counsel; 
Eliza Monroe, daughter of the fifth president, mar- 
ried George Hay, who had been the principal voice 
for the prosecution. Of Elizabeth Wickham, who 
became the mother of seventeen children but al- 
ways retained a captivating air, an acquaintance 
wrote: 
“Whose faultless form, and animated face 
Joined to her polished mind’s superior Grace, 
Ensnares all hearts, the Grave as well as Gay, 
For boundless charms 
command a boundless 
way.” 
Eliza Hay had been edu- 
cated in Paris and now lies 
buried in the ‘‘city of light.” 
She was the lifelong friend 
of Queen Hortense of 
Holland, the daughter of 
Josephine Bonaparte. 

No roll of the Old Do- 
minion’s belles would be 
complete without the 
name of Margaret Caskie, 
daughter of James Caskie, 
president of the Bank of 
Virginia. She was married 
in 1843 to Dr. Robert 
Gamble Cabell, son of 
Governor William H. 
Cabell. She became the 
grandmother of Albert 
Cabell Ritchie, a governor 
of Maryland, and of that 
fanciful novelist, James 
Branch Cabell. 

Margaret’s daughter, 
Lizzie Cabell, is described 
as having been the reigning belle of the Confed- 
eracy’s capital in its last year or two under the Stars 
and Bars. Her court must have been replete with 
beauties. For example, there was gentle and dig- 
nified Jennie Pegram, later Mrs. David Gregg Mc- 
Intosh of South Carolina, who posed as the central 
female figure in the celebrated painting, ‘’The Burial 
of Latané.” There was also Miss Turner Macfar- 
land. And there were her sparkling and petite 
cousins, Bettie and Susie Bierne, as well as Miss 
Champe Conway and Lucy, Mary, and Anne Fisher. 
Many a Confederate officer on hard-won leave in 
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The Valentine Museum preserves this miniature of 
the lovely and witty Mattie Ould. 


Richmond agreed with the dashing, impetuous young 
journalist, Page McCarty, when he wrote of the 

renowned Miss Macfarland: 
“A saint his lips would smack 
On taking in the rosy charm of tender Turner 
Mac!” 


The commanding general himself found diversion 
in the conversation of lovely Norvell Caskie, 
daughter of a wealthy Richmond tobacconist, James 
Kerr Caskie. One Sunday twenty cavaliers in gray 
came to call at the Caskie 
home at the corner of 
Eleventh and Clay streets; 
the next Sunday, after the 
fighting around Seven 
Pines, all but two of these 
were dead or wounded. 

General Lee, a devoted 
husband, had nevertheless 
always been an admirer of 
beautiful women. At Fort 
Monroe, in the happy days 
before the war, he had 
been especially fond of the 
dazzling, high-born Har- 
riet Randolph Hackley, the 
wife of his fellow engi- 
neer, Captain Andrew Tal- 
cott. Throughout the long 
and bitter war years he 
found time to write fasci- 
nating letters to the tall, 
dark, and pretty sisters, 
Margaret and Caroline 
Stuart, daughters of Dr. 
and Mrs. Richard Stuart 
of “Cedar Grove” in King 
George County. The first 
of these married one of Lee’s staff officers, Major 
R. W. Hunter; the second became the bride of a 
soldier named F. W. M. Holliday, afterwards a 
governor of Virginia. 

Still another great Confederate beauty was Eliza- 
beth Lewis Robertson, whose features bore in- 
teresting testimony to her descent from the Indian 
“princess,” Pocahontas. A daughter of Judge John 
Robertson, she married Robert Barksdale of ‘Clay 
Hill” in Amelia County. 

Just as the clouds of war were clearing, a striking 
beauty, Mattie Ould, appeared upon Virginia’s hori- 
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Mary Triplett 


zon. She was the daughter of Judge Robert Ould 
of Richmond and of his handsome wife, Sarah 
Turpin. Virginians are still repeating Miss Mattie’s 
witticisms. Once she was at dinner with a group 
of lawyers, one of whom was celebrated both for 
his tall tales and his hard drinking. During the 
evening he boasted of one case in which his fee 
had been thirty thousand dollars, and he alleged 
that he had spent this in a single spree. Asked 
by a neighbor if she believed the statement, Mattie 
Ould replied that she might doubt the ‘‘storied 
earn’’ but fully credited the ‘‘animated bust.” 

She had an elderly admirer, who once returned 
a glove to her with the couplet, 

“If from your glove you take the letter ‘g’, 

Your glove is love and that I bear for thee.” 
To this she responded candidly, 

“If from your name you take the letter ‘P’, 
Your Page is age; that will not do for me.” 
Another unwelcome suitor named Pace was in- 
formed by the lady that “ill weeds grow apace.” 
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When a young girl asked whether she should wed 
a Mr. Wise or a Mr. Morrison, Miss Ould advised, 
“Oh, hasten, Sinner, to be wise; stay not for to- 
morrow’s sun.” 

Mattie herself married Oliver J. Schoolcraft, a 
newspaperman of Northern birth. She died tragi- 
cally a few months later, unreconciled to her father, 
who had disliked the marriage. 

The clever Mattie had once thus toasted a rival 
beauty: ‘Grace, wit, and beauty—these make a 
Triplett.” Indeed, Mary Triplett, chiseled and 
rose-tinted, was a veritable daughter of the gods. 
Because of her, two mortal men met their doom. 
At a great ball in the 1870's attended by Rich- 
mond’s aristocracy she was pointedly indifferent to 
Page McCarty, her ardent admirer, and as con- 
spicuously gracious to John B. Mordecai, another 
suitor. McCarty, editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
left the scene in high dudgeon, and the following 
morning his journal displayed this verse: 


“When Mary’s queenly form I press, 
In Strauss’s latest waltz, 
I would as well her lips caress, 
Although those lips be false. 
For still with fire love tips his dart 
And kindles up anew 
The flame which once consumed my heart, 
When those dear lips were true.”’ 


Dueling had been outlawed in the statute books 
of Virginia but not in the hearts of youthful gal- 
lants. Mordecai soon challenged McCarty. The 
seconds and surgeons were all persons of social 
prominence. Within five days after the affair 
Mordecai was dead. McCarty, spared from prison 
only because of his injuries, lived on for some 
years, although he was a complete physical wreck. 

As for Mary Triplett, she married rich young 
Philip Haxall, who had been a pallbearer for Morde- 
cai. Their nuptial ceremony in the evening of 
April 21, 1874, was the most brilliant affair Rich- 
mond had witnessed since the return of peace, but 
before it was over sadness mingled with the couple’s 
joy. The city alarm bell announced the outbreak 
of a great fire, and the guests went from the wed- 
ding to witness the burning of the bridegroom’s 
mills. 

Richmond always loved to see its belles become 
brides. When May Handy was married in 1904 
to James Brown Potter, a New York banker, a 
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large crowd gathered before her home at 221 East 
Franklin Street to catch a glimpse of the stately, 
slender young woman for whom a species of the 
violet has been named. But Richmonders were 
not the only ones who loved to drink in her love- 
liness. Her “electric” beauty was equally famous 
at Narragansett and Bar Harbor, and at the White 
Sulphur Springs she was described as the only guest 
whose appearance “‘quite stopped the chattering.” 
Almost eighty-seven years of age, she died in New 
York City on June 3, 1952. 

As a matter of fact, in the heyday of belledom 
just before the turn of the century the attractions 
of Virginia's daughters acquired a world-wide repu- 
tation. At a London garden party, after Oscar 
Wilde had introduced Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 
to his future princess, Amelie Rives of Albemarle 
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May Handy 


County, the creator of Dorian Gray told all and 
sundry that the Russian nobleman and the literary 
goddaughter of Robert E. Lee were “the two most 
beautiful persons at the party.” 

A whole generation of girls tried to look like 
Irene Langhorne. To see her walk by, naval officers 
at Old Point Comfort one summer stood six rows 
deep. Charles Dana Gibson made her his wife. and 
as his model she became the style-setting “‘Gibson 
girl.” She was as courageous as she was gorgeous. 
They tell in Richmond how her dogcart drawn by 
two thoroughbred horses, harnessed tandem, be- 
came trapped one day in the narrow but adequate 
space between a passing train and the lowered 
gates. Onlookers screamed in terror, but Irene 
Langhorne coolly restrained the nervous animals 
until the train had passed. When the gates went 
up, she continued on her way, to the accompaniment 
of a tremendous cheer from the crowd. 

On the crest of that cheer the era of the belle 
took flight and that of the self-sufficient damsel 
arrived. Female suffrage and career women were 
to characterize the new era. The twentieth century 
was dawning. 7 
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Betty Lewis, Virginia Matron 


George Washington's Sister Kept a Great House in the Best 


W.... a sky-blue satin dress 


trimmed with lace about the elbows 
and low cut bodice, Betty Washing- 
ton Lewis sat for John Wollaston to 
paint her portrait. Today she looks 
down, as he painted her, with an 
aristocratic air from the wall of the 
Great Room at “Kenmore’’ in Fred- 
ericksburg. Her brown hair is drawn 
back simply from her face, and she 
wears a close fitting little cap edged 
with pearls and tied at the back with 
a ribbon. She sits tall and erect, hold- 
ing two pink roses in the gracefully 
curving fingers of her right hand. In 
the words of a descendant, her full 
lips are “firmly, almost haughtily 
compressed as if she had just issued 
some positive command to her army 
of tall sons.” 

Her resemblance to her brother, 
George Washington, was striking. 
The Wollaston portrait of her makes 
this evident when it is compared with 
various paintings of him, especially 
those by Charles Willson Peale. 
When she sometimes threw a cloak 
around her and placed a military hat 
on her head in a frolicsome mood, it 
was said that “battalions would have 
presented arms and senates risen to 
do honor to the chief.” Her comical 
sense of humor, combined with a 
tender, warm-hearted nature, won the 
devotion of family and friends. One 
of her sons described her as ‘‘the 
dearest and best of women.” 

Little was known about Betty 
Washington Lewis until recently. We 
are now fortunate in having access 
to a thorough and charming account 
of her life by Jane Taylor Duke 
which was published under the title 
Kenmore and the Lewises (Double- 
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Eighteenth Century Style 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


day & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York, 1949). This article has 
been written from the source materi- 
als assembled and made public by 
Mrs. Duke, for almost nothing new 
has come to light since her book 
appeared. 

Scarcely sixteen months younger 
than George Washington, Betty was 
born in Westmoreland County in 
1733. When they were children, they 
were constant playmates and com- 
panions. She learned the household 
arts from her mother, Mary Ball 
Washington, and her “three R’s” 
from the Huguenot rector, the Rever- 
end James Marye, in Fredericksburg. 
Betty's father, Augustine Washing- 
ton, died when she was about ten 
years old, and her brother George 
then began to be away from their 
home, “Ferry 
Farm,” for long 
intervals. 

A new interest 
came into Betty’s 
life about her six- 
teenth year. The 
young widower, 
Fielding Lewis, 
began to call fre- 
quently at “Ferry 
Farm.” Born in 
Gloucester Coun- 
ty, he was a son 
of Frances Field- 
ingand John Lewis 
of ‘Warner Hall.” 
He had settled in 
Fredericksburg in 
the mid-1740’s 
and had become 
a merchant on a 
large scale. He 
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owned a store, a vessel, and ware- 
houses, and he shipped grain and 
tobacco abroad. 

Fielding and Betty were married 
in May, 1750, at the home of the 
bride’s mother, and the event was 
celebrated in the hospitable style of 
Virginia. Betty, not yet seventeen, is 
said to have worn a wedding dress of 
white satin and high-heeled slippers 
with ornate buckles. The ceremony 
was performed by her teacher, the 
Reverend James Marye. 

Her “second day” dress, worn the 
day after her marriage, was made of 
heavy white silk embroidered with 
small red flowers in a graceful basket. 
A piece of it is still preserved in the 
home which she and her husband 
built. Betty’s dowry, provided by her 
father in his will for her eighteenth 


the Great Room at “Kenmore” 


is its plaster-relief ceiling and overmantel. 
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The portrait of Betty Washington Lewis painted 
by John Wollaston hangs at “Kenmore.” 


birthday, consisted of £400 sterling 
and two female slaves. 

Soon after their marriage the young 
couple began to look for suitable 
property near Fredericksburg on 
which to build their permanent 
home. In 1752 they purchased 861 
acres in Spotsylvania County for an 
equal number of pounds current 
money of Virginia. George Wash- 
ington surveyed the land, which has 
since been incorporated into Freder- 
icksburg’s city limits, and his advice 
was sought in choosing a favorable 
location for the new house. An ele- 
vation nearly a mile west of the Rap- 
pahannock River was selected. Field- 
ing Lewis probably studied drawings 
of the English houses of the time. 
Evidence points, though not conclu- 
sively, to his choice of John Ariss as 
architect. 

The construction of the Lewises’ 
mansion, which we call ‘Kenmore,’ 
was apparently begun soon after the 
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land was pur- 
chased in 1752. 
When bricks were 
baked on or near 
the site and walls 
were two feet 
thick, construction 
was necessarily 
slow. Probably it 
required several 
years; no records 
exist to indicate 
the exact date of 
completion. The 
building is fifty- 
three feet wide 
and forty-one feet 
deep. On each 
floor four rooms 
are arranged about 
a spacious hall. 

Contrasting 
strongly with the 
simplicity of the 
exterior of the 
main house is 
the artistically or- 
namented interior. 
The _plaster-relief 
ceilings and over- 
mantels of the house, “unparalleled 
in America for richness,” were exe- 
cuted about 1775 by the same “stucco 
man’ who did similar work at 
‘Mount Vernon.” The designs show 
the Georgian influence of about 1750. 
Geometrical outlines enclose rosettes, 
garlands, and drapery of classical in- 
spiration. 

An inventory made in 1782 leaves 
no doubt that Betty and Fielding 
lived in an elegantly appointed home. 
Probably not all the fifteen beds 
and fifty-nine walnut and mahogany 
chairs were used in the main house. 
The long mirror may have hung in 
the Great Room. There were oval, 
square, corner, and tea tables, ten in 
all. Andirons, tongs, shovels, and bel- 
lows could be found at each fireplace. 

Betty Lewis's sideboards and china 
cabinets were well filled with trays, 
chafing dishes, teacups and saucers, 
dinner plates, silver, and glassware. 
Even after her linens had been de- 


pleted during the war period and by 
the needs of three married children, 
she still owned nine tablecloths, four- 
teen damask and thirteen other nap- 
kins, twenty pairs of sheets, twenty- 
one pillowcases, five counterpanes, 
and fourteen blankets. 

The name ‘‘Kenmore’’ is thought 
to have been given to the estate by 
later owners than the Lewises. Today 
the beautiful mansion occupies a city 
block enclosed by a wall, for the city 
of Fredericksburg has grown enough 
to encircle it. Imaginative visitors 
can visualize the house and its de- 
pendencies as they were originally, 
when they were headquarters for op- 
eations spanning broad acres. The 
fertile fie'ds nearby produced choice 
tobacco, tall green corn, and golden 
grain. Herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep with their young lamb; grazed 
in the meadows. Blue wood smoke, 
heralding savory meals, curled from 
the chimneys of the kitchen, which 
was under a separate roof on the north 
side beyond the dining room. In the 
outbuilding to the south was the of- 
fice in which Colonel Fielding Lewis 
supervised his estate and gave direc- 
tions for work on the plantation. 

The quarters for the laborers were 
hives of domestic activity in them- 
selves. Among the forty-two slaves 
listed as belonging to the Lewis 
estate were Charlotte, a seamstréss; 
Rachel, a cook; Billy, a house servant; 
Bob, George, and Randolph, rope- 
makers; Jack, a shoemaker; Pompey, 
a blacksmith; Scipio, a cooper; and 
Hetty, a washerwoman. There were 
also a plowboy, a wagoner, and a 
large number of field Negroes. All 
the wearing apparel of the servants 
was made on the place by hand. 
Spinning, weaving, and sewing were 
constantly in progress to supply the 
work clothes, socks, stockings, muf- 
flers, gloves, and other garments 
needed by so many. 

Betty may be imagined making 
daily rounds, carrying her key bas- 
ket to supervise the replacements 
and withdrawals from the lavender- 
scented linen closet, the cool base- 
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The portico on the river side 
overlooks a garden. 


ment, where some provisions were 
kept, and the pungent smokehouse, 
in which an ample supply of hams, 
bacon, and other meats was sus- 
pended. Doubtless she referred fre- 
quently to two works in the library 
which were almost indispensable to 
the conduct of a plantation. The 
Compleat Housewife afforded her 
several hundred recipes, and Every 
Man His Own Doctor prescribed 
treatments for the ailments which 
were bound to develop among the 
slaves and in her own family. 

In her garden, which tradition says 
her brother George helped to plan, 
were thirteen horse chestnut trees— 
one for each of the original colonies. 
If she purchased any of the large 
consignment of plants received by a 
Fredericksburg merchant in 1774, she 
may have planted ‘‘moss roses, arti- 
choke, thyme, marygold, marjoram, 
and lavender.” From her herb gar- 
den came leaves and roots which she 
hung to dry, and in time they became 
the ingredients of home-made season- 
ings for her kitchen and ointments 
for her medicine chest. Vegetables 
and fruits in season came from the 
kitchen garden and orchard. 

Throughout the quarter century be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolution 
the days were full for the Lewises. 
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Eleven children were born to them. 
Five sons and one daughter survived 
to maturity. The parents attended 
church services regularly and often 
went visiting in the post chariot or- 
dered from London to be painted ‘‘a 
genteel and fashionable color.’” They 
received many guests, among them 
the Washingtons of ‘Mount Ver- 
non.” Betty was aware of her hus- 
band’s problems as presiding justice 
of Spotsylvania County. She knew 
about the difficulties of providing 
blankets and other supplies for troops 
in the French and Indian War. As 
the dispute with England grew bit- 
ter, she understood what it meant 
to a merchant's business to boycott 
British gsods. She saw how his 
nights were spent in studying letters 
from leading men in other colonies 
and in writing replies. She was al- 
ways ready to entertain patriot leaders 
when they came to Fredericksburg. 

When the Revolutionary war broke 
out, the appointment of George 
Washington as commander in chief 
of the American armies by the Con- 
tinental Congress must have inspired 
grave, yet proud, feelings in the 
Lewis household. Betty's oldest son, 
George Lewis, became captain of the 
military unit which had special re- 
sponsibility for Washington’s safety. 
Her second son, Fielding Lewis, Jr., 
served as a recruiting officer. The 
other three boys were too young for 
military service, yet restless because 
they had to remain at home. With 
eagerness typical of their youth 
they must have awaited letters from 
their brothers. Colonel Lewis, fifty 
years old and past the age to begin 
active military duty, assumed new 
responsibilities. He supervised the 
gun factory located in Fredericks- 
burg, built and outfitted vessels for 
the navy, and supplied saltpeter, sul- 
phur, powder, lead, salt, flour, bacon, 
and clothes for the army. 

Mary Washington moved from 
“Ferry Farm” to a cottage adjoining 
“Kenmore.” She and her daughter 
saw more of each other and shared 
alike the anxiety of having sons in 


active combat. Whenever Betty was 
downcast, her mother reminded her 
that the sister of the commanding 
general should be an example of for- 
titude and faith. Betty may have 
been among the women who went to 
the gunnery in Fredericksburg to 
make cartridges and who supplied 
tasty dishes for the soldiers in the 
hospital located in the town. 

Toward the close of the war Col- 
onel Lewis's health began to fail 
under the terrific burdens he was 
carrying. But in May, 1781, Betty 
arranged a wartime wedding for her 
only daughter, who was said to be 
“as happy as the times and this world 
will admit to us poor mortals.” The 
embroidered muslin dress in which 
the younger Betty Lewis was married 
to Charles Carter is still at ‘Ken- 
more.” 

Colonel Lewis died after a linger- 
ing illness in December of the same 
year. A widow at forty-nine, Betty 
Lewis continued to live in her great 
house for more than fourteen years. 
Her brother George acted as guide 
and counselor and helped her to 
maintain it until her children were 
grown. She supervised the education 
of her three youngest sons, Robert, 
Howell, and Lawrence, who were 
employed successively as secretaries 
by their famous uncle when they 
were mature enough. She comforted 
her mother during her declining years. 
Beset by financial difficulties because 
of her husband’s unrepaid loans to 
the Revolutionary cause, she was 
forced to sell various parcels of land 
from time to time and to decrease her 
staff of servants. Finally, in 1796, 
she moved her belongings to “Mill 
Brook” plantation near Fredericks- 
burg. She died while visiting her 
daughter, Betty Lewis Carter, in Cul- 
peper County the following year. The 
“Kenmore” estate was sold in 1797. 

Two hundred years have passed 
since Betty Washington and Field- 
ing Lewis dreamed of plans for their 
home. Yet something of her gracious 
way of life may still be sensed in its 
timeless beauty and tranquillity. 4 4 4 
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The Symbolism of Our Seal 


George W ythe and His Colleaques Turned to Ancient Roman Art and 
Latin Poetry for Inspiration When They Designed the Official 
Emblem of Our Modern Republic Dedicated to the Common Weal 


x Virginia Convention of 1776 
took a decisive step in mid-May when 
it declared itself for independence 
from the mother country. But that 
was not enough. If the British colony 
of Virginia was to be converted into 
the free Commonwealth of Virginia, 
other logical steps must follow. The 
enlightened statesmen of that conven- 
tion wrote and adopted a constitution 
which was intended to safeguard the 
rights of all Virginians. They chose 
the major officials who were to be 
the first to serve under that instru- 
ment of government. And they did 
not delay the provision of appropri- 
ate insignia to be used as an official 
stamp symbolizing the new order. 

On the first day of July the con- 
vention made Richard Henry Lee, 
George Mason, Robert Carter Nich- 
olas, and George Wythe a committee 
“to devise a proper seal for this 
Commonwealth.” Four days later the 
committee’s report was presented by 
George Mason. He did this, pre- 
sumably, because Lee, the first named 
member and therefore the chairman 
of the committee, may not have been 
on the floor of the convention at the 
time. The report survived without 
amendment the customary three read- 
ings and was adopted on the same 
day. By the convention's last resolu- 
tion George Wythe of Williamsburg 
and John Page of “Rosewell” in 
Gloucester County were delegated “'to 
superintend the engraving [of] the 
said seal, and to take care that the 
same be properly executed.” 
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by W. Edwin Hemphill 


The next day Richard Henry Lee 
told in a letter the news of the con- 
vention. When he had announced 
the election of Patrick Henry as gov- 
ernor, he added with obvious ap- 
proval, “A new Great Seal, adapted 
to our State is ordered to be made, 
and now, we have in all respects a 
full and free Government which this 
day begins the exercise of its powers.” 


Shown here in a facsimile of the first known printing is the first 
official description of the state seal. 


We cannot determine beyond 
shadow of doubt which of the four 
committeemen was chiefly responsible 
for the design. Available evidence 
indicates that the credit should be 
given principally to the erudite George 
Wythe. William Munford, one of 
Wythe’s students and friends, is said 
to have ‘stated repeatedly and ex- 
plicitly” in his own old age that 
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To be engraved on th GREAT SEAL: 
. Virtus, the genius of the commonwealth, dreffed like an 
Amazon, refting on a fpear with one hand, and holding a (word in 
the other, and treading on Tyranny, reprefented by a man prof- 
trate, a crown fallen from his head, a broken chain in his left 
hand, and a fcourge in his right. , 

In the exergon, the word VIRGINIA over the head 
Virtus; and underneath, the words Sic femper tyrannis. 

On the reverfe, a groupe. 

Lipertas, with her wand and pileus. 

On one fide of her Ceres, with the cornucopia in one hand, and 
an ear of, wheat in the other. eee 

On the other fide Erernitas, with the and phoenix. 

In the exergon, thefe pe 
DEUs NoBIS HAC OTIA FECIT. 

Refolved, that George Wythe, aud Fohn Page, efquires, be defired 
to fuperintend the engraving the faid feal, and to take care that 
the fame be properly executed. 

Adjourned till the firft Monday in Odober next, then to meet in 
the city of Williamsburg; but in cafe of néceffity, at fach other 
place as the Governour, with the advice of the Privy Council, 


fhall appoint. 
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Wythe “always claimed the paternity 
of this seal.” But the Williamsburg 
statesman himself wrote late in 1776 
a request that Thomas Jefferson 
should suggest improvements in the 
figures for the reverse of the seal; 
“though I had something to do in 
designing them,” he admitted mod- 
estly, “I do not like them.” Neither 
did Jefferson, who admired nearly 
everything Wythe ever did. “I like 
the device of the first side of the 
seal much,” Jefferson wrote from 
Philadelphia to Page at the end of 


July, 1776, when he had seen only 
a description of the seal. ‘The second 
I think is too much crouded, nor is 
the design so striking.” In conclu- 
sion he added, “This device is too 
aenigmatical, since if it puzzles now, 
it will be absolutely insoluble fifty 
years hence.” 

Contrary to this prediction, clear 
meaning can be deduced from both 
sides of the seal, though few of us 
have ever stopped to see what impli- 
cations regarding our commonwealth 
it embodies. We can refer, in gen- 


The Roman-nosed George Wythe, the most scholarly classicist of 

his generation in Virginia, evidently took the lead in adapting to 

the new state the ideals of Roman mythology, but neither he nor 
Jefferson was quite satisfied with the result. 


eral, to any of the many available 
handbooks of the lore of antiquity. 
Better still, we can consult, in par- 
ticular, the one treatise which those 
who conceived the seal seem them- 
selves to have used. This is a pro- 
digious product of an eighteenth cen- 
tury professor of poetry at Oxford 
University, the Reverend Joseph 
Spence, M. A. Its formidable but 
descriptive title is, in part, Polymetis: 
or, an Enquiry concerning the Agree- 
ment between the Works of the Ro- 
man Poets, and the Remains of the 
Antient Artists. First published in 
London in 1747, it was popular 
cnough for a third edition to appear 
there in 1774. A copy of each of 
these two editions is preserved in the 
Virginia State Library. Either may 
be the very volume consulted by the 
committeemen of 1776. From the 
earlier one we reproduce the four 
figures which appear on page 33. 

The Virginia republicans of 1776 
admired the sturdy, healthy Roman 
republic of the last few centuries 
before Christ, however much distaste 
they may have had for its militarism 
and for the overbearing empire into 
which it degenerated. They even 
nicknamed each other for their imag- 
ined Roman counterparts. George 
Wythe, for example, was likened 
with complimentary intent to Cato. 
So it is not a surprise to find that 
Virginia’s seal, classical in concept, 
is derived chiefly from the mythology 
of ancient Rome. 

The pagan Romans worshiped an 
amazingly large number of gods and 
goddesses. As Spence once expressed 
the thought, their religion exalted ‘‘a 
perfect mob of deities,” so many that 
“they might well complain of want- 
ing a Nomenclatour to help them 
to remember all their names.” Like 
other heathens, they personified as a 
superior or divine power every influ- 
ence which was able to do either 
good or harm to men. “It was hence,” 
the learned Master Spence declared 
with a second flash of rare humor, 
“that they had such a multitude of 
gods that their temples were better 
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peopled with statues than their cities 
with men.” 


What our seal makers did not want 
was a design derived from medieval 
British heraldry. They would have 
no emblem fashioned, perhaps even 
quartered, in the manner of a coat of 
arms. Their ideals forbade any sem- 
blance of a shield, as William Henry 
Tappey Squires once phrased it, ‘on 
which to emblazon in dazzling colors 
and lustrous metal the memory of 
feudal services, of the rich man’s 
power and the poor man’s thraldom.” 
In vain did a noted French artist in 
Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin, and 
even Thomas Jefferson propose de- 
vices which departed too little from 
the chivalric pattern of thought char- 
acteristic of the ignoble Middle Ages. 
Unlike ten of the other twelve states, 
the new Virginia named herself a 
commonwealth. By this term the men 
who led Virginians from colonial 
dependence to statehood sought to 
emphasize the elective rights of the 
people rather than the sovereign 
power of their government. In keep- 
ing with such ideals, only a seal 
harking back to the simplicity and 
equality of the republican era of clas- 
sical antiquity would signify appro- 
priately the purposes and destiny of 
the Virginia rebels against monarchy. 

As we examine the significance of 
the symbols which compose our seal, 
you may want to keep in mind the 
three different meanings of this word. 
It can denote the stamp or matrix, 
made of metal, which bears in reverse 
the mold of a design to be impressed 
into a softer substance. It refers 
sometimes to the impression made by 
the matrix for attachment to official 
documents of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. We also speak of the seal, 
more loosely, in reference to the de- 
sign or concepts which we see either 
in such an impression or in printed 
counterparts of it. In this article we 
are using the term chiefly in this last, 
broadest sense. Since we cannot il- 
lustrate our magazine with the seal 
as either a matrix or an impression, 
our color pictures on pages 30 and 31 
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are reproductions of the flat form ot 
the design which has been adopted by 
the Virginia Art Commission as the 
official coat of arms of our state. 

As you read, you will probably 
want to compare this color reproduc- 
tion and our other illustrations with 
our textual explanation of the seal. 
Moreover, you may marvel at the 
knowledge of classical art and litera- 
ture which enabled the fathers of the 
concept to select for it such meaning- 
ful personages and tokens. You will 
marvel more if you remember that 
George Wythe was a self-made scholar 
who had begun to read Greek and 
Latin at his mother’s knee, though 
she probably knew of these languages 
no more than how to hold a dic- 
tionary. 

The more familiar side of our 
state seal is its obverse. From the 
glittering galaxy of Roman gods no 
finer one could possibly have been 
chosen to personify the very genius of 
the new commonwealth than Virtus. 
We call her Virtue, but we should 
think of her name in its larger sense. 
Her true meaning is indicated better 
by her other name, Fortitudo or 
Courage. 

To the warlike Romans their hon- 
ored Virtus signified, first and fore- 
most, the glorious virtue of military 
fortitude. There were several temples 
dedicated to her in Rome alone; the 
writers of Latin prose as well as verse 
spoke of her often and personally; 
images of her in relief adorned 
Roman buildings and the medals of 
the emperors. Like the accompanying 
picture of Fortitudo, reproduced from 
such a medal, all representations give 
her a warlike appearance. She was 
erect and a bit rough or masculine. 
Often she was dressed like the com- 
mon Roman soldier, with bare arms 
and legs; her most pretentious uni- 
form was a helmet and a vest-like 
coat of mail. Frequently she was 
pictured as an Amazon, and it was in 
that guise that the Virginians chose 
to direct that she should be garbed. 
When Roman sculptors made Virtus 
an Amazon, they almost always gave 


Richard Henry Lee was the 

chairman of the committee 

, which designed the seal of 

the commonwealth, but he 

did not make the committee’s 
report. 


her such martial implements as a spear 
and sword. Sometimes, as in our pic- 
ture of Fortitudo, she rested one foot 
upon a ball, a symbol of authority, 
perhaps to signify that by fortitude 
the Romans could rule unchallenged. 

But Virtus symbolized much more 
than heroic bravery in battle, more 
than undaunted readiness for action. 
She was the personification of endur- 
ing patience in trials, of firm con- 
stancy under stress, of unconquerable 
resolution, of unflagging exertions in 
the service of country and of fellow 
citizens. There was nobility in her 
implied dedication to the common 
weal, and it is this attribute which 
probably appealed most to George 
Wythe and his associates. After ana- 
lyzing the descriptions of Virtus given 
by Cicero and other poets, Spence 
concluded that Paul defined her best 
in the seventh verse of the second 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans. 
There he called virtue ‘‘a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing.” 

Virginia’s Virtue was to be posed 
in a stance indicating conquest al- 
ready attained. The newborn com- 
monwealth was proceeding in the 
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early days of July, 1776, to set in 
motion its independent government 
before there was certainty in Wil- 
liamsburg that the colonies had been 
declared in Philadelphia to be free 
of the mother country. Similarly, 
Wythe and his colleagues made the 
official emblem of Virginia look be- 
yond contemporary facts to future 
hopes. War was in progress; even 
then the enemy was ravaging Vir- 
ginia’s shores; in all probability the 
struggle was destined to be pro- 
tracted ; there were faint-hearted souls 
who felt sure it would end in the 
subjugation of Virginia. Yet the stal- 
wart genius of the commonwealth 
was made symbolical of completed 
victory. This was the concept of de- 
termined optimists, of men who had 
courageous faith in the ultimate out- 
come of their righteous crusade. 

Prophetic not of what Virginia was 
in 1776 but of what she intended to 
be, a state at peace, Virginia’s Virtue 
stands at ease. She does not seem 
belligerent; she “rests” on her long 
spear or javelin. Its point is turned 
downward to the ground. Her other 
weapon is sheathed. It may be taken 
to be the sword of authority, not the 
saber of combat. The most menacing 
element we can see in the figure of 
this capable warrior is her apparent 
promise of resistance against any at- 
tempt to challenge her freedom. 

In witness of Virginia’s triumph 
over England, which the device took 
for granted, Tyranny lies prostrate 
beneath the foot of Virtus. To the 
ground beside him a royal crown has 
fallen. It is emblematic specifically 
of the new republic’s release from 
the monarchical control of England. 
Similarly, the broken chain in Ty- 
ranny’s left hand can be taken to 
represent Virginia’s freedom from 
Britain’s confining restrictions on co- 
lonial commerce and westward ex- 
pansion, while the useless scourge in 
his stilled right hand can be supposed 
to signify the former colony’s relief 
from the torturing whip of punitive 
measures like the Coercive Acts. But 
it was a brilliant metaphor which 
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portrayed the supine figure of the 
conquered as Tyranny wherever 
found, not simply as the monarch 
of England. When that tyrant’s op- 
pression had been thrown off, Vir- 
ginia would be ready to stamp under 
foot any despot who might try to 
chain or to lash her. Lest any reader 
doubt the universal application of her 
determination to be free, the forceful 
motto on the device reiterates its 
moral with masterful brevity. Sic 
semper tyrannis is usually translated 
“Thus ever to tyrants.” 

The total effect of the obverse of 
the seal, therefore, is a persuasive 
portrayal of Virginia as the steadfast 


Models for the figures in Vir- 

ginia’s new seal were to be 

found in the treatise by 
Joseph Spence. 


victor over oppression, wholly dedi- 
cated to service with firm patience 
for the common weal, willing to de- 
fend herself courageously whenever 
despotism may rear its ugly head. 

On the reverse of the seal are pic- 
tured the blessings of freedom and 
peace. In the center stands the ma- 
tron Libertas, the Roman personifica- 
tion of individual liberties. Latin 
poetry contained no actual description 
of this goddess which Spence could 
find, but it is known that she was 
enshrined in a temple on the Aven- 
tine Hill in Rome. Spence gives us 
an image of her which he found on 


one of the imperial medals. In some 
Italian statuary, it is said, she was 
carved with dagger in hand, but in 
Virginia this needless hint of mili- 
tarism was discarded. In its stead she 
holds a wand, presumably to denote 
her magical gifts or favors. At its 
top hangs a pileus or cap of liberty. 
This badge of freedom was custom- 
arily given by the Romans. to their 
emancipated slaves. Libertas empha- 
sizes Our commonwealth’s concern for 
the rights of every individual. 

At the left of Virginia’s Liberty 
stands Ceres, the Roman goddess of 
agriculture. The fact that she was wor- 
shiped especially by plebeians again 
emphasizes the value placed by the 
makers of Virginia’s statehood upon 
individuals of low as well as high 
station in life. This impression is 
heightened by the long robes which 
reach down to the feet of Ceres, 
matching those of Libertas. In the 
language of statuary their length de- 
notes dignity, perhaps in this case 
that which every man_ inherently 
possesses. 

In her left hand Ceres holds a 
cornucopia, the mythological horn of 
plenty. From it protrude symbols of 
overflowing abundance, of Virginia's 
bounteous harvests. In her right hand 
the Virginia seal pictures an enor- 
mous ear of wheat. At first thought 
this may seem to be an ill-chosen 
symbol, but a tobacco leaf would 
assuredly have been out of place in 
so classical a setting. Besides, wheat 
had already become by 1776 one of 
the major staples produced by Vir- 
ginia farmers. 

In further evidence of her repre- 
sentation of fertility, Ceres wears a 
leafy headband across the front of 
her blond hair. Of the four women 
of the Virginia seal, she is appropri- 
ately the loveliest and most feminine. 
“I am apt to imagine,” Spence re- 
marked after his exhaustive studies of 
the Latin poets, ‘that she was a 
beauty of the brunette kind.” Since 
the art of antiquity has survived to. 
us largely in the colorless form of 
statues and reliefs rather than as 
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paintings, no one can blame the Vir- 
ginia Art Commission’s artist, who 
gave to Ceres’ hair in our coat of 
arms the yellow tints of harvest, for 
this minor disagreement with a spec- 
ulation of the scholarly Oxonian. 
Aeternitas, Virginia’s Eternity, who 
stands at the right hand of Liberty, 
was one of the many lesser divinities 
of antiquity. With excessive length 
Spence described various representa- 
tions of her by ancient artists because 
he “could not produce any one pas- 
sage” from the poets of ancient Rome 
“in which they speak personally of 
her.” Perhaps, he supposed, this may 
have been “‘occasioned by the unfit- 


ness of her name for the most com- 
mon Latin verse.” 

Virginia has departed considerably 
from the pattern of Spence’s illustra- 
tion representing Eternity. That is 
taken from an imperial medal and 
shows her carrying upward to heaven 
the wife of the good emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Wythe and his colleagues 
let her stand still and gave her two 
significant symbols which Roman ar- 
tists sometimes associated with her. 
The globe in her right hand is a 
golden ball, which should be consid: 
ered an emblem of assured authority. 
It is not a sphere representative of 
world dominion. On this token of 
effective government stands a phoe- 
nix, an eagle-like bird to which the 
Egyptians had attributed immortality. 
To the Romans as well it signified 
permanence. 

Thus the reverse of the Virginia 
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seal pictures the new commonwealth’s 
triune bliss of civil liberty, economic 
prosperity, and timeless sovereignty. 
Again ignoring contemporary strife 
in anticipation of future quiet, the 
original legend adopted for this ar- 
tistic description of peace was taken 
from Vergil. Deus nobis haec otia 


Medals of the Roman em- 
perors reproduced by Spence 
included these representa- 
tions of Fortitudo or Virtus 
(left), Libertas (right), Ceres 
(below), and Aeternitas 
(above). 


fecit meant “God gave to us these 
retreats” or ‘““The Almighty has be- 
stowed upon us this repose.” Some 
legislators of 1779 who had less faith 
and vision than their predecessors of 
1776 substituted for this permanently 
appropriate slogan the one word 
Perseverando. In those dark days of 
war this motto seemed to shout defi- 


antly Virginia's determination to per- 
severe until victory was won. After 
Yorktown the more humble, more 
noble phrase was not restored, nor 
has it been yet. Possibly this can be 
excused on the ground that church 
and state are separate in Virginia; 
perhaps no motto of the common- 
wealth should refer to any deity, since 
it protects the right to unbelief as 
well as that to faith. The kindest 
interpretation which we can put upon 
the newer slogan in peacetime is that 
it expresses Virginians’ readiness to 
persist in maintaining their blessings. 

Through the past hundred and sev- 
enty-five years even greater violence 


than this has been done to the purity 
of the classical concept of George 
Wythe and his colleagues, but to re- 
count the amazing succession of ana- 
chronisms would make another story. 
They have been eliminated as a result 
of renewed study and a good statu- 
tory description in 1930, and the in- 
tegrity of the design has been pro- 
tected since then by the supervision 
of the Virginia Art Commission over 
the work of artists and engravers. 
The “ornamental border” which was 
then required in unspecific language 
became interwoven sprigs of Virginia 
creeper. This distinctive variety of 
the ivy plant is indigenous to Vir- 
ginia; it was not known among the 
ancient Romans. To encircle our seal 
with our native woodbine brings 
closer home to us the official artistic 
representation of our commonwealth 
in terms of their ideals. + 7 4 
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“A Few Men Well Conducted” 


The Exploits of George Rogers Clark, Virginia-Born 
Conqueror of the Northwest 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


an County had outgrown its frontier 
beginnings when George Rogers Clark was born 
there on November 19, 1752, two hundred years 
ago. The future hero of many a wilderness march 


Dressed in hunting shirts and carrying long 

rifles, Clark’s men crossed lonely prairies and 

forded deep streams on their way to Kaskaskia. 

Howard Pyle has portrayed their midsummer 
march. 


and frontier battle lived there until he was five, 
then moved east with his parents, John Clark and 
Ann Rogers, to the even more civilized county 
of Caroline. There he grew to strong and healthy 
manhood, received as much formal schooling as he 
was willing to absorb, and learned the rudiments 
of surveying. Soon after he celebrated his nine- 
teenth birthday he left the peaceful and unexciting 
Tidewater and crossed the Alleghenies to the “new 
world” beyond. 

Even in the valley of the Ohio River, however, 
he was still in Virginia, for the colony then claimed 
all the territory now included in the states of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, as well as most of modern Michigan. 

By 1775 the young adventurer had taken up land 
in Kentucky near the raw young settlement of Har- 
rodsburg. When the Revolution began, he de- 
clared for independence, as did most of his fellow 
pioneers, and he took an active part in the subse- 
quent struggle for survival. Despite Virginia's 
claims, the British still maintained actual military 
control of the territory north of the Ohio. From his 
Detroit headquarters Lieutenant Governor Henry 
Hamilton, known and detested along the frontier as 
the “Hair Buyer,” offered bounties for the scalps of 
Americans and thus encouraged Indians to raid the 
Kentucky settlements. In the resultant border war- 
fare Clark proved that he could fight and, more 
important, that he could command. The qualities 
of leadership displayed by the tall, sandy-haired 
young Virginian won him a major’s commission 
and the captaincy of the Harrodsburg militia before 
he was twenty-five. 

Clark soon realized that a strategy of defense 
alone would not win the war or even assure pro- 
tection for Kentucky. Victory demanded a counter- 
offensive across the Ohio. As Clark saw it, the 
key to success was Kaskaskia, a small fortified vil- 
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. lage near the junction of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi which had been settled a generation before 
by French fur traders and farmers from Canada. 
In April, 1777, he sent two young hunters to pay 
a quiet visit there and obtain military intelligence. 

These spies returned to Harrodsburg two months 
later and reported that the garrison of British regu- 
lars had been withdrawn from Kaskaskia and that 
the place was held by local militia. The Canadian- 
born commandant, one Philippe de Rastel, Sieur de 
Rocheblave, was a vigorous supporter of redcoat 
rule for all of his French name and heritage, but 
most of the other inhabitants were definitely luke- 
warm in their loyalty to King George. Although 
they were also suspicious of the Virginia frontiers- 
men, there was reason to suspect that they might 
be turned into valuable allies. 

In order to get official support for his project, 
Clark left Harrodsburg for Williamsburg in Oc- 
tober, 1777, and arrived in the capital five weeks 
later. There he laid his information and his plans 
before Governor Patrick Henry and his Council 
and convinced them that the capture of Kaskaskia 
was essential to the defense of Kentucky. At this 
time he also obtained the support of three influen- 
tial members of the House of Delegates, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Mason, and George Wythe. These 
legislators pledged their influence in a future session 
of the General Assembly to obtain western land 
grants for the soldiers whom Clark was to recruit. 
Although the Assembly was then meeting, nothing 
could be done immediately because any such public 
statute would expose the secret of Clark’s intentions. 
On January 4, 1778, he started west again with a 
lieutenant colonel’s commission and an official au- 
thorization for his expedition. By March he was at 
Redstone, near Pittsburgh, raising troops and col- 
lecting supplies. 

He took no chances on a security leak. He waited 
until he had assembled his forces at his advance 
base at Corn Island, near the present city of Louis- 
ville, before he told them where they were going. 
Then he ordered his 175 men into boats, and on 
June 26, 1778, they set out down the Ohio River, 
with Clark at their head, to capture the Northwest. 
They reached Kaskaskia on the evening of July 4, 
ready to strike a blow for Virginia and liberty. 

No blows, however, were necessary. Clark had 
moved so quickly and with such complete secrecy 
that his men took the village without firing a shot. 
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This map was printed the year Clark took 
Kaskaskia. 


Clark’s efforts to win over the French inhabitants 
were made simpler by this easy and bloodless 
victory. Soon after his arrival he called the people 
together and assured them that the Virginians came 
not as conquerors but as liberators. He went on 
to promise complete freedom of worship to these 
devout Catholics, many of whom feared persecution, 
and so extended to them the protection of Vir- 
ginia’s Declaration of Rights. Then he informed 
them that France, the land of their forebears, had 
signed a treaty of alliance with the United States 
the previous year. This revelation, which came as 
news to the people of the village, produced an 
enthusiastic response, and most of the inhabitants 
then promised Clark their full support against the 
common enemy. 

After securing Kaskaskia, the Virginians, with 
the help of French volunteers, obtained control of 
the neighboring villages of Prairie du Rocher, St. 
Phillippe, and Cahokia. They even captured Vin- 
cennes, which was located 180 miles to the east on 
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the Wabash. By the end of July, Clark was in 
undisputed control of the lower Ohio basin. He 
spent the rest of that summer and the following 
fall winning over the Indians of the region, making 
friends with the Spanish across the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, and preparing for an attack on Detroit. 

The British officials there had learned of his in- 
vasion, and Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, acting 
on his own initiative, organized an expedition to 
recapture the lost territory. Early in October, 1778, 
he left Detroit with a mixed force of British regu- 
lars, Canadian militia, and Indians. On December 
17, after a cold and exhausting progress down half- 
frozen rivers, he reached Vincennes. The garrison, 
commanded for Clark by Captain Leonard Helm, 
consisted almost entirely of French volunteers from 
the vicinity. These refused to fight their fellow 
countrymen in Hamilton’s army, and Helm was 
forced to surrender. 

It was January 29, 1779, six weeks after the 
event, before Clark first learned of the fall of 
Vincennes. Knowing that any further delay might 
mean the loss of all his conquests, he resolved to 
launch an immediate counterattack against that post 
and to “risque the whole on a single battle.” 

The departure of some of his followers for Ken- 
tucky had left him short-handed, so he appealed 
for volunteers from the young men of Kaskaskia. 
Thus he increased his total force to about 170 men, 
a little less than half of whom were French. 

He put forty of these aboard his armed “row- 
galley,’ the Wélling, and sent it by way of the 
Ohio to wait for him on the Wabash, while he 
led the rest of his men overland. Clark knew that 
he might fail completely, but his hopes were high. 


The epic march to Vincennes took almost 
three weeks. 


On the eve of his departure from Kaskaskia he 
wrote to Governor Henry and said, “Great things 
have been effected by a few men well conducted.” 
Armed with this confidence, he led his riflemen 
out of Kaskaskia on the afternoon of February 6, 
1779, and started eastward on one of the most ex- 
hausting marches in military history. 

It had been a wet winter. Most of the rivers be- 
tween Clark and Vincennes were out of their banks. 
Two days out the expedition reached the edge of 
the flooded area. From then on they waded most 
of the way, the water being seldom less than knee- 
high and often waist-high or more. As they moved 
forward, the water got deeper, game scarcer, and 
patches of dry land fewer and farther between. 
Ten days out they consumed the last of their pro- 
visions. Hunger, fatigue, and continually wet 
clothes began to wear down the men’s morale. Only 
the unseasonably mild weather and Clark’s cheerful 
display of confidence kept them going. By Feb- 
ruary 18, twelve days after they had left the rude 
comforts of Kaskaskia, they were near enough to 
hear the “morning gun” at Vincennes. They were 
then only nine miles away, but they still had to 
cross the Wabash to get there. 

The flooded river was too deep to wade, and 
there was no sign of the Willing. Even Clark's 
superb self-confidence wavered. Some of his men 
found two boats, however, and these enabled them 
to cross the swollen waters. This move placed them 
several miles downstream from Vincennes. Once 
more they took up their march. 

Splashing through water which was usually above 
their waists and often up to the shoulders of the 
tallest among them, they lurched and stumbled 
wearily toward their goal. Their commander 
marched at the head of the straggling and sodden 
column, urging and cajoling them forward. On 
one occasion he called for a song, and they replied 
with a barracks air which may have been either 
Gallic or Anglo-Saxon in origin but which was 
undoubtedly raucous and probably ribald. 

During those last days of their effort the weather 
turned cold. Blocks of ice floated in the water. 
But on the morning of February 23 the sun came 
out. A few hours later they requisitioned some 
buffalo meat from a group of squaws who passed 
in a canoe. Late that winter afternoon they came 
in sight of Vincennes. They had waded and sloshed 
180 miles in seventeen days. 
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This portrait of George Rogers Clark in his later years, painted by an unknown artist, hangs in the 
Executive Mansion at Richmond. 
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Clark’s scouts discovered a stretch of compara- 
tively dry ground two miles from the fort, and he 
called a halt. While his men rested and wrung 
themselves out, he sent a runner into the town 
with a message to the French civilians. Word of 
the Virginian’s coming was passed from house to 
house but did not reach any member of the British 
garrison at the fort. Having thus alerted his al- 
lies, Clark and his half-starved liberators marched 
into Vincennes a little after dark and launched an 
immediate attack on the stockade. 

Hamilton, thinking himself safe behind 
the natural moat which surrounded the post, was 
not alarmed even when he heard the first volley of 
rifle fire against his walls. Just as he was blaming 
the noise on some overly-exuberant townsman or 
Indian, he saw a redcoat sentry fall wounded to the 
ground. Then the drums rattled the alarm, and 
the soldiers of the garrison went rushing to their 
posts. 

Meanwhile, Clark’s men had taken cover behind 
the cottages and sheds which surrounded the fort. 
The villagers brought out powder which they had 
hidden when Hamilton had seized the fort and 
turned it over to their liberators. Firing kept up all 
night and into the next morning. The stockade 
wall, with intervals of several inches between its 
log palings, furnished the defenders little protec- 
tion from the accurate marksmanship of the at- 
tackers. All but one of Hamilton’s seven casualties 
were trained British regulars, the most reliable 
group under his command. 


Governor Patrick 
Henry was one who 
helped Clark. 


Lieutenant Governor 
Henry Hamilton, the 


“Hair Buyer,” sur- 
rendered to Clark at 
Vincennes and was 
brought to Williams- 
burg as a prisoner. 


Clark had learned how lightly the fort was held, 
and he sent a courier to Hamilton after breakfast 
on February 24 with a demand for unconditional 
surrender. Although he could muster only seventy- 
nine men, the British commander was grimly de- 
termined to continue his resistance. His redcoats 
promised to stick to him like his shirt, but the 
French volunteers were reluctant to fight fellow 
Frenchmen or to die for a British king. Faced with 
a passive mutiny, Hamilton decided to discuss terms 
with the enemy. 

While negotiations were beginning, a party of 
Hamilton’s Indians returned from a raid and walked 
right into Clark’s outposts. Before the former re- 
alized what had happened, the Virginians attacked 
them, killed two, and took six prisoners. These 
six were executed summarily by tomahawk under 
the log walls of the fort in full view of the de- 
fenders. This demonstration of frontier frightful- 
ness took what little fight was left out of Hamilton 
and his allies. 

Clark and the ‘Hair Buyer” agreed on surrender 
terms in a conference that evening at the village 
church. The next morning, February 25, 1779, 
the British marched out, and the Americans took 
possession of the fort. While the latter rested 
from their exertions and celebrated their victory, 
the defeated Hamilton started east toward Williams- 
burg, a prisoner of war under guard. “A few men 
well conducted” had come through incredible hard- 
ships and won an easy victory. 

Their energetic and ambitious leader, just a few 
months past his twenty-sixth birthday, had every 
reason in that moment to believe that he would 
go on to greater and more glorious conquests. Soon 
after recapturing Vincennes, he began to plan an 
expedition against Detroit. If he could have ac- 
complished that project successfully, he would have 
destroyed enemy power in the west and perhaps 
would have opened the way for an American in- 
vasion of Canada. 

But complete victory in the west did not come 
so easily. Circumstances combined to prevent Clark 
from fulfilling his ambitions and the expectation 
of his admirers. The rest of his career was a series 
of anticlimaxes. Lack of men and lack of sup- 
plies, those twin devils of Continental military op- 
erations, thwarted the Detroit project before it was 
begun, and the redcoats there continued to stir up 
the Indians against the American settlements. Clark, 
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promoted to brigadier general in 1781, inflicted two 
punishing defeats on the hostile tribes before the 
war was over, but these victories did not win the 
battle for Kentucky. When the Treaty of Paris 
was signed in 1783, the United States was awarded 
the territory between the Great Lakes and the Ohio, 
but much remained to be done to make that area 
safe for settlement. Peace brought the inevitable 
letdown, however, and Clark lost his commission 
in Virginia's frantic postwar demobilization. 

By that time he was deeply in debt. In order to 
feed and equip his men, he had paid for many of 
their supplies out of his own pocket and had made 
himself liable for other expenses incurred in the 
course of his campaigns. The Virginia General 
Assembly, contending with an empty treasury and 
a fantastically inflated currency, was neither able 
nor particularly inclined to give him relief. Its 
negligence left him to be pursued by creditors for 
most of his remaining days. 

He was recalled to duty briefly in 1786 to lead 
an expedition of Kentucky Virginians against the 
Wabash Indians, but it proved to be his last com- 
mand. He confiscated supplies at Vincennes which 
belonged to a group of Spanish merchants there 
in order to feed his hungry and half-mutinous men. 
A clique of Spanish sympathizers and land specu- 
lators, led by the unscrupulous and traitorous James 
Wilkinson, played up this high-handed conduct to 
discredit Clark with the Virginia authorities. Their 
testimony persuaded a timid governor to turn his 
back on the victor of Vincennes. At the age of 
thirty-four George Rogers Clark was dismissed from 
the service of his state. 

He survived that disgrace for thirty-two bitter 
and unhappy years, dependent for most of that time 
upon the generosity of his kinsfolk. He found oc- 
casional diversion in the study of Kentucky wild- 
life, both animal and human. Customs and relics 
of the Indians held a special fascination for him. 
Unfortunately for his health and reputation, he also 
discovered frequent consolation in the consumption 
of ardent spirits. 

In 1812 the Virginia Assembly voted him a small 
pension, but that reward for his services came too 
late to give him much comfort or happiness. A 
stroke of apoplexy the following year left him a 
helpless and speechless invalid; another on February 
13, 1818, killed him. Death came almost thirty- 
nine years to the day after his great victory at Vin- 
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Clark’s letter to Governor Henry, parts of 
which are shown above, is in the Virginia 
State Library. 


cennes, thirty-nine inglorious years of frustrations 
and disappointments. 

As a patriot, however, he must have derived 
some vicarious pleasure during those years from the 
phenomenal growth of the territory which had been 
the scene of his exertions. In 1784 Virginia ceded 
the area north of the Ohio to the United States. 
Clark saw two states, Ohio and Indiana, formed 
out of that territory before he died. Illinois was 
almost ready for admission. Kentucky, which had 
been until 1792 a part of his Virginia, was flourish- 
ing and prosperous. 

American possession of the Ohio basin, which 
Clark had done so much to make possible, strength- 
ened the young nation and gave it the base it needed 
for continental expansion. When the detachment 
sent by President Jefferson to explore the Louisiana 
Territory reached the shores of the Pacific, George 
Rogers Clark’s family pride must have equaled, 
if it did not exceed, his patriotic jubilation. For one 
of the two leaders of that expedition was his own 
younger brother William, like himself a Virginian in 


the vanguard of westward expansion. + 7 4 
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The Last Days of a President-Elect 


With Some Account of the Splendid Inauguration 


\* AGING GENERAL arrived in 
Washington a good three weeks be- 
fore the day set for his inaugura- 
tion and found that city already 
crowded with office seekers, many 
of them as hungry as “ferocious 
bloodhounds.” He stood their inces- 
sant pleas as long as he could, then 
fled down into Virginia, hoping there 
to find escape from the burdens of 
popularity. 

His objective was “Berkeley,” the 
comfortable brick plantation house in 
Charles City County where he had 
been born sixty-eight years earlier 
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and which he had left as a stripling 
of seventeen to join the western 
army. But his way home led through 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Pe- 
tersburg, all of them filled with per- 
sons eager to see and hear President- 
Elect William Henry Harrison. 

Thus his progress through his 
native state, which, incidentally, had 
given her electoral votes to his op- 
ponent, was slowed by crowds of 
admirers. There were banquets, re- 
ceptions, and a military review to 
attend; there were speeches to be 
made. Not until February 25, 1841, 
a week after he 
left Washington, 
did he _ reach 
“Berkeley,” then 
the home of his 
nephew, Benjamin 

Harrison VII. 
He remained 
there for only 
four days, renew- 
ing old _half-for- 
gotten ties and 
writing his inaug- 
ural address. Into 
= that effort he put 
much of his home- 
spun political phi- 
losophy, _particu- 
larly his conviction 
that our chief ex- 
ecutive should 
play a passive 
rather than an ac- 
tive role in na- 
tional affairs. Into 
it also went nu- 


Accorded a Military Hero 


merous allusions to long-dead Ro- 
mans, for the president-to-be prided 
himself on his knowledge of classical 
history. 

When he returned to Washington, 
he was accompanied by John Tyler, 
the courteous and dignified Virginia 
aristocrat who had been his running 
mate on the Whig ticket and who 
was to serve as vice president under 
him. Seventeen years younger than 
the general, Tyler was decades his 
senior in political experience. Like 
Harrison, he had been born in 
Charles City County; unlike him, he 
had been a citizen and servant of 
the Old Dominion all his life and 
counted Williamsburg as his legal 
residence. 

Arriving in Washington on the 
last night of February, Harrison 
spent the next few days as a guest 
of the mayor. During that period 
he conferred with the politicians who 
were to make up his cabinet and al- 
lowed one of them to revise his 
inaugural address. This was Daniel 
Webster, a man of such extensive 
oratorical experience that he con- 
sidered himself a professional. De- 
spite the author’s protests, his pros- 
pective head of the Department of 
State was able to ‘‘get in some things 
that were not there and get out some 
things that were there.” Among 
the casualties were seventeen Roman 
proconsuls, each of them “killed... 
dead as smelts’” by Webster's implac- 
able pencil. 

Meanwhile Washington had_be- 
come ‘a mass of animated Whig 
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matter.” Every “hole and corner” 
in this city of less than 23,500, just 
beginning to develop from a muddy 
governmental village into a marble 
bureaucratic metropolis, was filled, 
and more people were arriving on 
every stagecoach, train, and steam- 
boat. On March 2 the president- 
elect walked along the crowded 
streets alone and unattended. Mild 
and benign of countenance, soldierly 
in his bearing despite a slight stoop, 
Harrison moved among his admirers, 
“bowing to one, shaking hands with 
another, cracking jokes with a third,” 
a living demonstration of “the naked 
simplicity of republican institutions.” 
Then, at last, came the great day 
itself. At dawn on March 4 a salvo 
of twenty-six pieces of artillery awoke 
the populace. By eight the inaugural 
parade began to assemble, while 
foresighted spectators were already 
staking out claims to the best vantage 
points for observation. De- 
spite cloudy and overcast skies, the 
crowd was large; one newspaper es- 
timated that it consisted of at least 
thirty thousand persons, while an- 
other guessed that there were twice 
that many. The streets were lined, 
windows and balconies and even 
housetops were crowded when at 
ten o'clock the procession started 
up Pennsylvania Avenue toward the 
eastern portico of the Capitol. 


Tyler had served Virginia as 
senator. 
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Both the White House and the Capitol have been enlarged since 


Leading the parade were several 
local militia companies, after whom 
came a handful of Harrison’s old 
soldiers. Next came the hero him- 
self, wearing a plain frock coat and 
riding a mount known affectionately 
as “Old Whitey.” Behind Harrison 
strutted delegations from the state 
organizations which had helped to 
elect him. Among the Virginia com- 
munities represented in this group 
were Loudoun County and the town 
of Winchester, each of which had 
sent along “a good band of music.” 

In this order 
the parade passed 
cheering crowds, 
in which women, 
children, soldiers, 
and slaves were 
prominent, and 
reached the Capi- 
tol. After Vice 
President Tyler 
had taken the oath 
of office and made 
a speech of accept- 
ance, Harrison and 
his entourage en- 
tered the Senate 
chamber. When 
the assembled dig- 
nitaries had given 
him a fittingly en- 
thusiastic ovation, 
the party moved 
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the inauguration of Harrison. 


to the east portico for the climactic 
event of the day. 

There, flanked by party notables 
and resplendent members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, Harrison faced the 
“solid, dense mass of humanity” 
which overflowed the wide plaza in 
front of the Capitol. The multitude 
listened attentively during the hour 
which followed, occasionally inter- 
rupting the speaker with respectful 
applause. There were many in the 
crowd, however, who could not hear 
all of the address, despite the 
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Harrison visited “Berkeley” to rest and to prepare his inaugural 
address. 


speaker’s strong and vigorous tones, 
and there were more who un- 
doubtedly found it too long. 

When he had finally finished, 
Roger Brooke Taney, Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
came forward and administered the 
oath of office. When that brief but 
impressive ceremony was over, Presi- 
dent Harrison addressed a few part- 
ing remarks to the people, then 
withdrew into the Capitol. A few 
minutes later the procession re- 
formed and, to ‘‘the peal of artil- 
lery,” marched back down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, halting this time at 
the White House. There, at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
new chief executive retired for a 
little rest. 

Evening came, greeted by renewed 
artillery firing, and the more con- 
vivial celebrations began. President 
Harrison emerged from the White 
House to visit groups of rejoicers in 
different parts of the city. At half 
past ten he entered the National 
Theatre, where the inaugural ball 
was-in progress. There he was 
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greeted by “the great men of the 
nation” and ‘‘an exceedingly brilliant 
collection of ladies.” He did not 
descend to the cellar where sena- 
tors, cabinet ministers, military of- 


ficers, and simple citizens were “‘eat- 
ing, drinking, laughing and joking 
in a strain somewhat uproarious.” 
Instead, perhaps wisely, he chose to 
make his farewells and depart. 

The new administration, so hope- 
fully begun on that fourth day of 
March, 1841, endured but a single 
month. On April 4 Harrison died 
after a short illness, to which the 
fatigues caused by his inauguration 
may have contributed. Two days later 
the vice president took the oath of 
office in a quiet and hastily arranged 
ceremony in a Washington hotel par- 
lor. Thus Harrison, the first presi- 
dent to die in office, was succeeded 
by his fellow-Virginian, John Tyler 
of Williamsburg. 

Only once in our nation’s history, 
in that inauguration of 1841 which 
brought the Whigs to power for the 
first time, have two natives of the 
same state taken oaths of office as 
president and vice president on the 
same day. The coincidence is made 
all the more striking by the fact that 
both of them had been born in the 
same county. It is not likely to 
happen again. 4 7 4 


Large crowds flooded Washington to watch the inauguration of 
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The Medical College of Virginia 


In 1838 Six Young Physicians of Richmond Converted an Old Hotel 
into a School of Medical: Instruction and Thereby Launched a 
Project Which Has Grown into Today's Great Organization 


the eastern reaches 
of downtown Richmond is the tower- 
ing structure of the Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital, easily the most 
conspicuous building of a multimil- 
lion-dollar plant. This edifice and 
other units of the Medical College of 
Virginia, which seems always to be 
expanding, would strike even the 
most casual observer as being neces- 
sarily costly. They might lead him 
to conclude, also, that an imposing 
present must reflect a prosperous past. 
But in that conclusion he would err. 

The unwitting grandfather of this 
magnificent establishment was Dr. 
Augustus L. Warner who, having 
resigned the professorship of anat- 
omy and surgery at the University of 
Virginia, arrived in Richmond in the 
summer of 1837. Once settled in 
the capital, the young doctor an- 
nounced that he would open ‘“‘an 
office for the reception of private 
pupils,” to whose medical education 
he would devote “a large portion” 
of his time. 

Soon he was joined by other youth- 
ful physicians who believed that the 
need for training a generation of suc- 
cessors was pressing. These men, each 
destined to become outstanding in the 
field of his specialty, were Richard 
Lafon Bohannan, Lewis Webb Cham- 
berlayne (a descendant of William 
Byrd of “Westover’), John Cullen, 
Thomas Johnson, and Socrates Mau- 
pin (later chairman of the faculty 
at the University of Virginia). In 
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October, 1837, they petitioned the 
president and trustees of Hampden- 
Sydney College to permit them to 
operate as a department of medicine 
under that institution’s charter. 

As arguments in support of their 
plea, they contended that too many 
Virginians were going North for 
their training and that Richmond was 
an excellent site for the establishment 
of a Southern medical center. Nor, 
indeed, did they hesitate to point out 
that the “peculiarity of our institu- 
tions” offered ‘‘materials for dissec- 
tion...in abundance.” What they 
meant, of course, was that some mas- 
ters could be prevailed upon to turn 
over to the cause of medical educa- 


An extensive institution has 
grown from the idea of 
Augustus L. Warner. 


tion the bodies of deceased slaves. 

The trustees did not take this plea 
lightly; and it was only after pro- 
tracted debate that they decided on 
December 1, 1837, to constitute the 
petitioners a separate department. Ac- 
ceptable students were to be such 
applicants as should already have 
understudied a respectable _practi- 
tioner for two years. In order to 
procure the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, they must successfully complete 
a single course of five months’ dura- 
tion, at a tuition cost of $20.00 (the 
school term being from November 
until April), present a written thesis, 
and pass an oral examination. 

Thus given legal sanction, the med- 
ical department opened its doors on 
November 5, 1838, in the old Union 
Hotel at the corner of Nineteenth 
and Main streets. The building had 
been suitably converted to its new 
purposes. “Limbs instead of cutting 
capers,” remarked one wit, ‘‘were cut 
to pieces in the ball-room—potions 
were mixed instead of punch—poul- 
tices supplanted puddings, and Seid- 
litz water, champagne.” 

Although within the Hampden- 
Sydney institutional framework, the 
department was in reality a private 
venture; and it soon outgrew the 
means of personal fortunes to sup- 
port. Consequently, it sought and 
obtained funds from the Richmond 
city government and borrowed heavily 
from the state. Thus strengthened, in 
1845 it erected new headquarters, a 
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“magnificent and commodious Col- 
lege Edifice” on Shockoe Hill. This 
was the Egyptian Building, which 
can still be seen at the corner of 
Fourteenth and Marshall streets. It 
was designed by the Philadelphia 
architect, Thomas S. Stewart, and 
contained three lecture halls—one of 
them ample enough to accommodate 
750 persons—, a dissecting room, 
and an infirmary. 

There the magnetic Dean Augustus 
Warner lectured with such hypnotic 
effect that it was said students passing 
through the Virginia capital on their 
way North changed plans and re- 
mained to become his pupils. For all 
that, the school possessed disadvan- 
tages, for its offerings were most 
certainly slanted in the direction of 
theory rather than application. “I 
never, while at college,” confessed 
Dr. William H. Taylor years later, 
“handled a test tube except surrep- 
titiously, nor looked through a micro- 
scope, nor saw a stomach-pump, 
though ‘apply the stomach-pump’ was 
a frequent injunction.” 

Many members of the Richmond 
medical profession were critical of 
the quality of instruction—so much 
so that in June, 1853, they seized 
upon an opportunity to thrust one of 


The humble past is not 


forgotten. 


their own number into the faculty. 
They proposed to the Hampden-Syd- 
ney trustees that the respected Dr. 
Goodridge “A. Wilson be named to 
fill a vacancy in it. The trustees 
acquiesced, and by so doing they 
caused an explosion. Technically, they 
possessed the right to name the medi- 


In the Union Hotel, here shown as it was later, six professors 
began to teach prospective doctors. 
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cal faculty, but fifteen years of prece- 
dents had made the latter little other 
than a close corporation. The little 
band in the Egyptian Building, there- 
fore, drew together and refused to 
admit Dr. Wilson to their ranks. The 
issue was carried to the General As- 
sembly, which, following a long and 
bitter fight, permitted the department 
to dissolve its connection with Hamp- 
den-Sydney and to continue opera- 
tions under a charter of its own as 
the Medical College of Virginia. 


“We have,” exulted Professor 
David H. Hunter in an address to 
the graduating class of 1854, “at 
least reduced the number of our op- 
ponents to a corporal’s guard.” At 
the same time he was prepared, with 
a logic curious in the inferences it 
drew, to argue that if the institution 
were to train its students with all 
the thoroughness its critics wished, 
it would drive those students North, 
where standards were even then 
higher than at Richmond. This con- 
clusion may be questioned. And so, 
indeed, may the doctor’s reference to 
the decimation of the opposition, for 
that prime charge of the late ex- 
plosion, Goodridge Wilson, soon be- 
came editor of an influential Virginia 
medical journal, Stethoscope, the col- 
umns of which were always open to 
those (of whom there were still 
many) desiring to blast away at the 
Medical College. 

Despite this drumming barrage of 
criticism, the institution received a 
healthy, transfusion of new lifeblood 
from the approach of the sectional 
conflict. John Brown’s unpleasant 
experience at Harpers Ferry in 1859 
was cause for the first injection. Doc- 
tors F. E. Luckett and Hunter Holmes 
McGuire were then tutoring students 
in the University of Pennsylvania's 
school of medicine and the Jefferson 
Medical College. So incensed were 
they at the adulation heaped on the 
“martyr” by many Northern extrem- 
ists that they proposed a veritable 
secession of Southern students from 
the two Philadelphia institutions. In 
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Doctors Chamberlayne, Maupin, Bohannan, and Cullen (left to right) moved in 1845 into the Egyp- 
tian Building, which still looks much like this photograph of it taken about 1870. 
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pursuit of this end, they sent three 
telegrams to the Medical College of 
Virginia, strongly urging that all 
students they might lure away should 
be accepted and required to pay only 
their diploma fees in satisfaction of 
the monetary requirements for gradu- 
ation. The last telegram, signed by 
McGuire only, was pointed: “We 
anxiously await your reply. For God's 
sake let it be favorable.” 

Not only did the Medical College 
faculty accede to this request, but the 
city of Richmond voted funds to pay 
the homeward passage for its own 
native sons. All in all, some hundred 
and forty Southerners were welcomed 
by distinguished citizens, led in a tri- 
umphal procession to Capitol Square, 
and addressed by Governor Henry A. 
Wise. A banquet was staged that 
night at the Columbian Hotel; and 
rumors set afoot in Philadelphia to 
the effect that the Medical College 
had bribed Luckett and McGuire to 
engineer the secession were hotly 
denied. 


An autographed copy of the 
school’s first catalogue. 
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The war of 1861-1865 helped in- 
directly to allay assaults on the col- 
lege. Faculty, students, and alumni 
organized hospitals in Richmond to 
care for so many as 40,000 patients 
at once—not a bad record for a city 
which but shortly before had housed 
a population of only 30,000. Fur- 
thermore, backed for the first time 
by outright state appropriations, the 


Hunter McGuire, secession- 
ist, critic, builder. 


faculty anticipated a collegiate trend 
of World War II by accelerating the 
schedule until there were two grad- 
uation exercises a year. It is also the 
college’s proud boast that it was the 
only institution of its kind in the 
Confederacy not to close its doors 
during the entire period of the con- 
flict. 

Whereas in the 1850's the average 
enrollment was some seventy, the 
Luckett-McGuire accession of 1859 
raised the number of matriculates to 
228; and the college remained rela- 
tively prosperous during the war 
years. Like so many other Virginia 
and Southern institutions in the day 
of the Reconstruction, however, the 
institution fell upon evil times. By 
1870 its enrollment had trickled to 
twenty; and it was not until 1882 
that the number of students rose ap- 
preciably. 

Again the college became the tar- 
get of the critical. The leader of the 
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renewed attack was the editor of the 
Virginia Medical Monthly, Dr. Lan- 
don B. Edwards. He assailed the 
college as a diploma mill nationally 
notorious for the slovenliness of its 
instruction and more concerned for 
the well-being of its faculty than for 
the competency of its graduates. 
Heeding these allegations, Governor 
William E. Cameron made an at- 
tempt to seize control of the institu- 
tion. According to the charter of 
1854, he was empowered to appoint 
a board of visitors whose supervisory 
authority over the college was so 
sweeping that they might assume 
charge of its administration. 

Suddenly, in 1884, Cameron ap- 
pointed a completely new board of 
visitors and sent them to the Egyptian 
Building to take charge. He had not 
reckoned, however, with the obsti- 
nacy of Doctors James B. McCaw 
and John S. Wellford. These gentle- 
men positively refused to admit the 
visitors to the building, surrounded 
the structure with municipal police, 
and caused the arrest of one of the 
governor’s appointees for disturbing 
the peace. This and a second attempt 
to dominate the institution failing, 
the matter was submitted to the Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals, which, in 
1885, upheld the faculty. 

A seemingly more serious threat to 
the college came from the Richmond 
physicians, long its least charitable 
critics. In 1893, under the leadership 
of none other than Hunter Holmes 
McGuire, then at the height of his 
fame, they established a rival school, 
the University College of Medicine, 
chartered with its own proprietary 
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Stuart McGuire and George 
Ben Johnston, consolidation- 
ists. 


rights. Occupying two large resi- 
dences on East Clay Street between 
Eleventh and Twelfth, the newcom- 
ers offered the most strenuous com- 
petition. They had a much larger 
faculty (among whom was Landon 
Edwards), divided their 125-bed 
“Virginia Hospital” into specialized 
wards, arranged their instructional 
staff into departments—medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy—, and in 
1895 founded a training school for 
nurses. 

This challenge to the Medical Col- 
lege did not, however, produce its 
collapse. It produced instead the con- 
trary. Reorganization to meet the 
new threat was prompt and _ thor- 
ough: the rival was followed in its 
departmental divisions; a school of 
hursing was instituted; and the cur- 
riculum was extended first to three 
years, then, in 1899, to four. Instead 
of declining enrollments, the number 
of students mounted to 139. 

Before long, however, it was evi- 
dent that the duplication of efforts 
by the two institutions was wasteful 
of funds and instructional talent. 
Moreover, although the enrollment in 
each continued to increase, it was felt 
that a saturation point was rapidly 
being reached and that amalgamation 
offered the best chance for future 
progress. Both institutions were being 
guided by very capable chiefs: the 
Medical College by Dr. George Ben 
Johnston, the University College by 
Dr. Stuart McGuire, the son of Hun- 
ter Holmes. In 1913 these two lead- 
ers brought about the much-discussed 
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consolidation. Whereas the reorgani- 
zation took place under the title and 
charter of the older establishment, 
McGuire was given a special place 
in the new scheme of things by being 
made the first dean of the combined 
faculty; and from 1919 to 1925 he 
was the second man to hold the posi- 
tion of president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. 
The amalgamation enabled the col- 
lege to start the academic session of 
1913-1914 with a faculty (both full 
and part time) of 168 and a student 
body of 523. Yet before a decade 
had run its course President McGuire 
was complaining of the difficulties of 
making ends meet and was moving 
for even further consolidation. In 
this he was abetted by Governor 
Westmoreland Davis who, in prepar- 
ing a state budget for 1920-1921, 
was struck by the fact that the com- 
monwealth was supporting two med- 
ical schools—the quasi-public one at 
Richmond and the state-owned one 
in the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville. He consequently appoint- 
ed a commission to study the matter. 
The commissioners unanimously 
agreed that consolidation offered 
many advantages. But they split when 
they tried to decide where the medical 
center should be located—Richmond 
or Charlottesville. For persuasive rea- 
sons, a majority favored the state 
capital. A minority, led by Wilbur 
C. Hall, chairman of the commission, 
held out for the site of the Univer- 
sity, and for reasons equally com- 
pelling. The Medical College of 
Virginia offered to deed its proper- 
ties to the state and to become the 
medical department of the Univer- 
sity, but it flatly refused to do so if 
forced to move from Richmond. 
Thereafter the issue took on the col- 
orations of a Great Debate, and many 
distinguished citizens hurried to enter 
the verbal affray. Undoubtedly the 
most influential group among them 
was the “Association for Retention of 
the Medical School and Hospital at 
the University of Virginia,” which 
published a lengthy compilation of 


facts and opinions. The preface to 
this report was written by the re- 
nowned international jurist, John 
Bassett Moore; and the report itself 
was signed by Senator Carter Glass, 
eight United States congressmen, 
twelve judges, and other University 
alumni possessing names of civic sig- 
nificance. The prestige of these gen- 
try was such as the General Assembly 
could not ignore, and the attempt at 
further consolidation failed. 

Stuart McGuire was succeeded in 
1925 by the third president of the 
modern college, another native of 
Virginia, William Thomas Sanger. 
A specialist in such fields as educa- 
tion, administration, and research, he 
is not a doctor at all in the medical 
sense of the term. Within a year of 
his induction the Medical College 
launched a campaign for a million 
dollars in a desperate race to keep 
pace with the growing medical needs 
of our generation. That drive was 
only the beginning from which has 
mushroomed the impressive cluster 
of buildings dominated since 1939 
by the skyscraper hospital at Twelfth 
and Broad streets. But if the passing 
observer imagines an_ institutional 
prosperity rooted well in the past, he 
plays host to error. To that the in- 
formed can testify. 4 4 7 


The modern hospital. 
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